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Ir is an interesting and impressive fact that the movement to 
reconstruct the curriculum of American elementary schools and 
high schools did not originate in research. It is a well-known fact 
that for about fifty years, that is, since the late seventies, there has 
been going on in this country a phenomenal educational upheaval. 
Every student of education knows that the school has changed its 
character completely. At the beginning of the period mentioned, 
the curriculum of the secondary school was a rigid classical cur- 
riculum designed to prepare a few pupils for strictly intellectual 
pursuits. The eurriculum of the common school was meager in 
content and remotely related to many of the vital interests of pupils. 
With a rapidity that has no parallel in the intellectual history of 
the world the curriculum has been transformed. The movement is 
even now in full progress. At the present time we find ourselves 
in the midst of a series of changes which are carrying the educa- 
tional system of this country to goals of which we seem to be only 
vaguely aware. If one looks for the causes of these changes, one 
finds that most of those which have taken place in the past and a 
great many of those which are taking place now are changes which 
external social forces have imposed on the schools. To be sure, one 
can point to three or four outstanding examples of recent reforms 
accomplished as a result of research. Ayres changed at a single 
stroke the contents of the course in spelling. Laboratory investiga- 
tions are directly responsible for the present emphasis on silent 
reading. Certain studies of the social demands for mathematies 
have been influential in modifying the amount and kind of mathe- 


*Read before the open meeting of the Educational Research Association 
at Boston. 
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matics taught in the schools. The greater number of changes, how. 
ever, such as the introduction of technical and commercial courses 
into the high-school program, the expansion of geography and his. 
tory in the elementary curriculum, are not to be attributed at all to 
researches dealing with the curriculum. These changes came be- 
cause the people of this country wanted a broader educational op- 
portunity for their children. It is social pressure, not educational 
research, which has been the chief force operating to transform the 
curriculum of American schools. 

Even detailed changes in the methods of administering subjects 
have in many cases come because of social demand rather than be- 
eause of any accepted principle of educational administration. 
Consider, for example, the gradual modification of algebra and the 
elimination of the complicated sections of arithmetic. The only 
research that contributed in any way to these changes was the col- 
lection and compilation of people’s judgments as to which topics 
should be deleted first. The real cause of the reduction of mathe- 
matics to a minimum is that pupils dislike the subject, parents are 
in doubt as to its value, and teachers are exhausted in attempting 
to maintain standards. All kinds of artificial excuses are offered 
as justifications for what has happened in the field of mathematies, 
but no one will be bold enough to assert that research initiated the 
present decline. Or, consider the numerous experiments which 
have been tried with penmanship in the elementary schools. One 
may say of most of these experiments that they are accidents rather 
than results of scientific studies. Some of the systems of penman- 
ship have tried to justify themselves by talking boldly about bio- 
logical principles and principles derived from neurology, but until! 
quite recently there has been no sound foundations in science for 
the change from slant to vertical and from finger movement to arm 
movement. If one were disposed to be pessimistic, one would be 
tempted to use the terms that have frequently been used by critics 
and would say that fad after fad has been injected into the schoo! 
program without adequate reason or justification. 

It is, of course, quite unthinkable that the situation should con- 
tinue to be what it has been in the past. The science of education 
has matured to the point where it ean evaluate the results of in- 
struction in definite quantitative terms, and whoever presents a 
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plea for a change in the content of the curriculum must from this 
time on be prepared to submit his proposals to rigid tests. It is 
becoming true that whatever the source of reforms and however 
remotely related to research reforms may be, the results of experi- 
ments with the curriculum are quite certain to be subjected to direct 
forms of research examination. 

To be sure, when tests following experimentation are the chief 
instruments of scientific study of the curriculum, a negative result 
is likely to be the most conspicuous outcome of research. The 
recent history of education amply justifies this assertion. The 
earliest effects of educational measurements were negative. We 
learned from tests how far the ordinary curriculum was from satis- 
fying the needs of pupils. The social and accidental demands for 
change in the program of studies were powerfully reinforced by 
tests, but the tests did not themselves supply new content for 
teaching. 

After social pressure and the disquieting effects of measurement 
had produced a sufficient unrest in the educational world, there 
came the demand that educational science find some way of making 
a positive contribution to the curriculum. The science of education 
is today engaged in an effort to satisfy this demand. If it ean do 
something more than measure results, if it ean show what should 
be introduced in place of the items of instruction which it marks as 
inappropriate, if it can anticipate social pressures in such a way 
as to prepare new contents for the curriculum before all the world 
outside the school insists on a change, then the scientific study of 
the curriculum will be a positive as well as a negative success. If 
the science of education cannot devise methods of positive contribu- 
tion to the curriculum, its influence as a guide of the schools will 
be correspondingly limited. 

Recognizing the importance of positive contributions, a number 
of workers have undertaken the extension of educational science into 
the field of curriculum development. Let us pass in rapid review 
some of the typical efforts in this direction. Teachers College has 
undertaken to select on the basis of collective judgments the most 
progressive curriculums and to give wide currency to these superior 
curriculums. Evidently, this method adds nothing to what already 
exists somewhere in some progressive schools. It is a method of 
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distributing the good rather than augmenting the actual present 
possessions of the schools. 

Professor Rugg, at Lincoln School, has convassed the literature 
of the social sciences and has extracted with the aid of expert advice 
and arranged in order such materials as appear to be of cardinal 
importance. By this method the school curriculum is extended 
beyond what was formerly known to teachers. The new suggestions 
are found in the literature of the social sciences; they are borrowed 
materials, not materials contributed by the science of education. The 
final step in Professor Rugg’s program is to subject his materials 
to school experiments and to tests which will show how successful 
the preparation of materials has been. The schools are thus utilized 
as centers for the refinement of material secured from outside the 
regular school programs. 

Professor Dewey and Professor Bobbitt have emphasized the 
relation of life in the school to the social life in the world at large, 
and they and a number of workers who accept their general view 
have sought to find all the possible expressions of social demands. 
Professor Bagley tried, it will be remembered, to count up the social 
demands for certain types of information. Superintendent Wash- 
burn and his teachers have adopted a similar method. Here again, 
the schools are controlled by movements outside of themselves and 
their program is enlarged. As in the case of Professor Rugg’s ex- 
periments, tests are used to justify the new material; but the real 
source of this material is social life outside the schools. 

Professor Charters has gone somewhat beyond other workers in 
his analysis and has asked in detail what traits and what informa- 
tions are necessary for success in various situations in life. He is 
not content to sean life itself; he would penetrate below the surface 
and find what is essential to suecessful life. His method has proved 
to be suggestive and stimulating in fields where technical training 
is the chief concern. 

I have attempted this cursory summary because I believe that 
the methods hitherto employed are moving steadily in a positive 
direction. They have prepared the way for a long forward step. 
I shall try to show that the progressive step which I am about to 
advocate is in the direction indicated by the methods already worked 

out and is a genuine extension of these methods. 
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It is clearly indicated that the school must go outside of its 
present program for at least much of the content of its new eur- 
riculum. It is ineumbent on students of the curriculunt to discover 
ways of going outside the school program for the purpose of im- 
porting new and fruitful materials. What I have to say from this 
point on is in no sense a repudiation of what has been done by 
Rugg, Dewey, Bobbitt, and Charters. The work of these men 
marks, I believe, a trend. If we ean follow this trend and carry the 
movement forward, we shall be in cooperation with them and in no 
sense opposed to them. The only criticism which I have to make 
of the work of these men is the easy criticism which can always be 
made by one who has the advantage of earlier successful examples. 
If one points out that these students of the curriculum have not 
vone far enough along the lines indicated by their own methods, 
one is merely saying what they doubtless would freely admit. Their 
work is by no means finished, and any encouragement to go further 
than they have gone will undoubtedly be quite as acceptable to 
them as it is to the present speaker: 

What I am aiming to suggest, when I eall for an extension of 
the study of social contributions to the school curriculum, can be 
illustrated by a line of thought which has engaged my attention for 
some years past. I have been working, as some of you know, on 
arithmetic. I am persuaded that no one can estimate the value of 
arithmetic for the school if he limits his consideration to an exami- 
nation of the contents of present courses in arithmetic or to an 
examination of present textbooks. I am equally convinced that 
it is futile to try to determine the content of an acceptable cur- 
riculum in arithmetie through a survey of the uses which ordinary 
people make of the four fundamental operations. The fact is that 
society has been transformed in its ways of thinking and in its 
modes of behavior by the use of number. The history of human 
intellectual life shows that through long ages the human mind has 
been perfecting the number system and through all these ages men 
have learned progressively to depend on number for the regulation 
of their lives. There is a new kind of psychology in the world be- 
cause the number system has become a common possession. One 
may properly say that there is a psychology of civilized life wholly 
different from the psychology of primitive savage life. Number is 
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one factor in this higher and more completely perfected psychology. 
Anyone who intends to deal scientifically with the arithmetic course 
must study the psychology of civilized life as affected by the 
presence of number. It is the duty of educators to uncover all the 
essential factors which go to make up the psychology of civilization. 
I hope it wiil be noted that I do not stop with what is in the litera- 
ture of economies and sociology. I am asking educators to make 
an independent and penetrating analysis of social psychology. I am 
not at all satisfied with a discovery of what men are using today in 
the way of information about number or other intellectual devices. 
I ask that students of the possible contents of the curriculum reach 
out and discover what has not yet become altogether explicit in the 
literature of the other sciences. I find that the number system has 
given even to ordinary thinkers an attitude of precision in their 
thinking which is enormously more significant than the ability to 
add er subtract or perform any particular calculation. I do not 
hold the mathematicians responsible for the expression of this idea 
of precision in a form which will make it possible to use it as a 
core for the mathematics curriculum nor do I expect to find the 
idea described in books on anthropology. It seems to me it is the 
duty of the student of education to discover that the idea of pre- 
cision has become a part of the warp and woof of the modern mind. 

Having found the idea of precision present in social intelligence, 
the student of the curriculum should, in the second place, institute 
an inquiry to discover whether this idea is present in the native 
equipment of pupils. The purpose of this study of pupils is to 
determine whether that which is found to be important in social life 
needs to be introduced into the curriculum. In the ease in hand, 
it will be readily determined by inquiry that the idea of precision 
is not a native endowment of the human mind. The student of the 
curriculum now faces his third problem. How is the idea of pre- 
cision to be presented to the individual mind so that this individual 
mind may gain all the advantages which come to mature people 
who possess the idea? 

A fourth problem will appear if one makes a complete and dis- 
criminating analysis of the duties of the curriculum maker; it is 
the problem of insuring to the individual not merely possession of 
the idea of precision, but possession in such a form that this idea 
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will enlarge itself and its applications in the course of individual 
development somewhat as it has done in the course of racial 
evolution. 

I trust my example has served the purpose of making concrete 
the thesis which I am defending. I am not satisfied to base arith- 
metic on an analysis of newspapers or on a study of details of the 
various occupations. These preliminary analyses are indeed useful, 
but they seem to me to be introductory. The details should lead 
the investigator to the broad general idea which underlies the indi- 
vidual findings. This broad general idea is not at once obvious, 
and it will certainly escape the attention of the superficial and of 
the untrained worker. In other words, curriculum research requires 
penetration as well as industry. It must discover the direction in 
which civilization is moving. It must lead, not follow. 

In order to reinforce the conclusion which I have tried to estab- 
lish by the reference to arithmetic, let me describe a second example. 
Let us consider that modern trait which we call industry. This trait 
is not made up merely of skill of hand and of knowledge of certain 
tricks of manipulation. Industry is a driving force in modern 
society; it is a habit of life which has come into being through long 
ages of social cooperation. Men have learned to be industrious just 
in the degree in which the responsibilities of life have come to be 
accepted as the prime sources of human satisfaction. One does not 
become industrious merely by learning a trade. Many a tramp is 
master of a trade. Industry is, like the demand for precision, a 
part of the mental fiber of modern society. Industry is a product 
of long racial experience; it has manifold avenues of expression, 
and its various forms baffle any but the systematic student of human 
traits. One will find mention made of industry in books on eco- 
nomies and books on sociology, but one will not find the relation 
of the sehool curriculum to industry defined in these books. It is a 
fundamental mistake for students of edueation to believe that they 
ean borrow the curriculum from any existing science. They will 
have to make their own analyses of social traits. 

With industry as with the idea of precision, the educator must 
go further than to discover its presence in mature minds. The 
educator must discover whether the germs of responsibility and 
skill are present in immature pupils. He must then find ways of 
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cultivating industry, and he must bring this trait to perfection in 
such a way as to insure that the next generation will go forward 
in ways that represent a real advance in civilization. 

The program which I am outlining is certainly not a simple one. 
No one should allow himself to suffer under the illusion that the dis- 
covery of social traits is an easy task. Furthermore, when a social 
trait is discovered, education certainly does not perform its duty 
merely by laying the name of this trait before the pupil. The 
problem of devising ways of transforming the pupil so that the 
trait shall be a part of his life is a major undertaking. 

Let me use one more illustration in the hope of making this part 
of my exposition more cogent. The best methods of adaptation of 
human life to the world sometimes demand the actual suppression of 
traits that are natural in the untrained individual. Long experi- 
ence has demonstrated the fact that it is better for the individual 
to be satisfied with limited possessions. The individual must not 
reach for everything that he sees if he wishes to be contented and 
to dwell long and happily in the land. When human nature appears 
in its native state in the form of an immature individual, the idea 
of being satisfied with limited possessions is far from present. In- 
deed, the child is characterized by a trait wholly opposed to the 
idea of limited possessions. One can express what I am trying to 
say by pointing out that the idea of property is one of the great 
acquisitions of civilization. What is the duty of education in deal- 
ing with the idea of property? Is it the best policy violently to 
inhibit the natural trait of grasping everything and insist on the 
social trait? Is it better to supplant the natural trait through a 
slow patient course of training without overtly opposing it? Is it 
better to let the pupil learn by hard experience or is it better to 
give the pupil all the help that the educator can provide? 

The important fact for our present discussion is that the school 
has not faced the problem of making the child industrious, nor 
has it faced the problem of giving pupils explicit preparation to 
cope with many of the other important issues of life. The school 
does not teach the use of money or the fundamental principle of 
obligation to obey the law. 

We must not overlook the fact that when we have discovered 
the major trends of civilization with which the school must deal, 
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there arises another problem, the problem of arranging these ideas 
for transmission through the school. The arrangement of curricu-- 
lum materials in proper order implies an intensive study of indi- 
vidual development quite as much as the discovery of desirable 
social traits involves a study of racial intelligence. There are stages 
of individual mental development when it is appropriate to insert 
in the curriculum exercises which appeal to the pupil’s desire to 
imitate others. There are other stages in development when the 
individual is wholly unwilling to imitate, when instruction would 
be utterly ineffective if it aimed to secure conformity to social 
example. 

This is not the place for a detailed discussion of the different 
levels of maturity. The general statement made in the last para- 
graph must, however, be kept in mind when one is attempting to 
define the various particular tasks which enter into the general 
program of scientific study of the curriculum. 

The kind of curriculum research that I have been advocating 
cannot be carried on by untrained people, nor can it be performed 
as a trivial addition to a major task of teaching. One of the greatest 
difficulties with American education is that most of the energy 
which is paid for and regularly employed in school work is absorbed 
in conducting the operations of the classroom. Certainly, no one 
ean deny that elass instruction must be promptly and properly 
attended to. But so long as this immediate necessity is allowed 
to monopolize the time of school officers, there is sure to be a neglect 
of fundamental research. Teachers seize upon materials of instrue- 
tion that come readily to hand. Some of this material has, in the 
course of long trial, been refined until it is satisfactory. The re- 
fining of the eurriculum by a crude process of trial and error is, 
however, wasteful as is blind experimentation in any line. When 
changes come in rapid succession as they have been coming in 
recent years, the time necessary for selection of material through 
trial and error cannot be secured and experiments often prove to 
be disastrously unsuccessful. 

The schools of this country must provide in some way for a 
form of refinement of their operations more economical than mere 
trial and error. There ought to be a general effort to persuade 
boards of education that the discovery of new curriculum materials 
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and research which will lead to the proper arrangement of this 
material are technical pieces of work which must be performed in 
the interests of efficiency and must be supported on a much larger 
scale than they are at present. The most competent teachers should 
be trained in curriculum research and should be employed either 
part time or full time for the duty of keeping the curriculum alive 
by the addition of new and well-arranged materials. 


This is perhaps not the place for a discussion of the purely 
administrative problem of securing the funds necessary for the 
release of teachers to carry out the program which I have outlined. 
It is certainly quite in place to comment briefly on the methods of 
giving the selected workers training. These workers must first of 
all be convinced that the use of scissors and paste is not research. 
They should be convinced further that research is not a hack job 
to be carried on by following a routine set up by some superior 
authority. They must be convinced that research is not mere 
patient industry. I find in some quarters a deplorable confusion 
as to what research really is. I find that people think of mere 
service tasks as worthy of the name research. Somebody goes to 
the library and collects all the poems which refer to the weather 
and feels offended when he is told that this is not the kind of 
work which can be accepted as a doctor’s thesis. 


Research of the true type calls for a grasp of fundamentals. 
The research worker must have at his disposal a mass of items, but 
these items are only raw material for his study. He must discover 
the principles which will give intellectual unity to the mass of facts. 
The research worker must classify and reclassify his conerete facts 
until he arrives at a useful generalization. The training necessary 
to prepare one for this profounder type of study cannot be secured 
by taking a few courses in education or by reading a few books on 
curriculum construction. To my plea for release of energy for 
research work, I add a vigorous plea for a much more highly de- 
veloped program of professional study in our advanced departments 
of education. We are suffering at the present time from a prostitu- 
tion of the research degrees in education. We shall not take our 
place among the more completely organized sciences until we cor- 
rect this deficiency. 
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I used to be hopeful that educational research would become 
common. I have grown discouraged of late. I read articles in 
which some half-trained teacher or principal has collected twenty 
or thirty eases and has then proceeded on this slender and wholly 
inadequate basis to calculate correlations and pass judgment on the 
most intricate of educational problems. It seems to be true that 
the effort to make research workers out of a great many people has 
led to a superficiality which is well-nigh fatal. 

Curriculum research is, I think, perhaps more difficult than most 
other types of educational investigation. Unless educational officers 
can look beneath the surface and find fundamentals, they certainly 
should accept what tradition hands down. Tradition has the sane- 
tion of time and trial and is far safer than mere guesswork. I am 
persuaded that the herding together of a number of incompetent 
people in a curriculum committee will not provide a school system 
with truly useful materials for instruction. 

Research workers should be critical and patient. They should 
approach their tasks with a clear understanding that arduous 
inquiry is necessary to success. They should study the trends of 
civilization. A trend is much more important to understand than 
is any particular content of thought or any particular skill. It is 
more important to know how to cultivate industrious and precise 
modes of thinking than it is to catalogue particular school subjeets 
or particular items of experience. Knowledge of a trend of civili- 
zation carries the edueator forward. It gives him a standard of 
selection, a guiding principle. It indicates to him the lines of 
development through which civilized society has arrived at its 
present stage. Such knowledge will lead to the organization of a 
progressive curriculum rather than to the acceptance of a cur- 
riculum composed of statie units. 

It is my personal belief that we are just at the beginning of an 
important era of productive scientific work. If I can say anything 
to encourage the younger workers in the science of education to see 
in curriculum studies a promising field for specialization, I am 
anxious not to miss the opportunity. The curriculum is the center 
of the school organization and in dealing with this central phase of 
the educational activity of the nation, anyone who has the proper 
training and the real ability for research can make contributions 
of the highest significance. 











WHAT DOES THE SUPERINTENDENT EXPECT 
OF THE RESEARCH DEPARTMENT? 


FRED M. HUNTER 
Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, California 


AN ATTEMPT to answer the question, ‘‘ What does the superin- 
tendent expect of the research department ?’’ must be preceded by 
the answer to several others. ‘‘ What manner of man is the superin- 
tendent?’’ ‘‘What does he do?’’ and ‘‘What is meant by the re- 
search department ?’’ 

The superintendent of schools may be anything from a job- 
holder to a missionary. It is not venturesome to say that there are 
superintendents of schools in the cities of the United States who 
regard their responsibilities and functions as well defined by each 
of the following terms: politician, business man, reformer, social 
worker, teacher, professor, director of instruction, and manager and 
supervisor in chief of the school system. The superintendent of 
schools of whom I am thinking is a combination of a good many of 
these terms. He embodies elements of them all, but essentially he 
must be the chief executive officer of the board of education who is 
largely responsible for the development and recommendation of 
policies and who is wholly responsible for the administration of 
them after determination and action by his employing board. 

More specifically, he selects teachers, assigns them to duty, 
records their promotion or removal, and keeps a record of their 
work by means of some kind of rating system. As to finances, he 
establishes a salary schedule, develops and administers the budget, 
and organizes a cost-accounting system. His supervisory duties 

are numerous and of late include elaborate techniques in curriculum 
building. He sees that the pupils under his care are well classified, 
that their promotion is intelligently provided for, and that their 
attendance is regular. He cares for their guidance while at school 
and to their placement when their school days are over. He institutes 
a policy as to the selection of building sites and the erection of 





‘Read before the joint meeting of the National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education and the Educational Research Association at Boston. 
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schoolhouses; and the adoption and distribution of textbooks and 
supplies occupy no small part of his attention. He must sustain 
the morale of his teachers and adopt an intelligent publicity pro- 
cram. He must weld his entire school system into a unified organi- 
zation. He should maintain a high-grade research organization to 
support him in all these matters and to test the progress of the 
pupils, as well as the success of instructional and administrative 
measures. 

The school superintendent is the most important public official 
in the community—this is not said as a boast by a superintendent 
of schools but as a recognition of the importance which modern 
society attaches to the institution responsible for the education of 
its youth. He is the leader of a staff which numbers well-nigh 
as many persons as all other departments of municipal government 
combined and ineludes able administrators whose functions must be 
clearly defined and efficiently direected—a cabinet of specially 
trained experts. His organization is complex and involves the man- 
agement of the work of innumerable committees and units of ad- 
ministration. The budget for which this officer is responsible allots 
an expenditure of funds which approaches the total for all other 
purposes of municipal government of the community. The value 
of property of the schools is approximately as great as the value of 
all other publie property of the city. 

In addition to the physical and administrative aspects of the 
work of this executive, there is the responsibility for a program 
which has its purposes and foundations at the very roots of the life 
and future development of the city. In modern society, economic 
prosperity and the universal happiness coming from a high stand- 
ard of living are founded upon the cultural and spiritual back- 
ground of the people. The school program, therefore, is more 
fundamental to the level of civilization which the city, present and 
future, will maintain than any other factor in its current life and 
progress. For this program, the superintendent of schools is 
responsible. 

To meet the problems of so important and so gigantic an under- 
taking, a school superintendent has imperative need of an efficient 
research department to afford him accurate and reliable data upon 
which to base decisions and recommend policies. To furnish a pie- 
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NAME oF FuNcTION RANK 
Number | Percent 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Achievement tests 58 100 1 
Mental tests. . 54 93 2 
Classification , ; ; Te mania 50 86 3 
Experimental study of curricular problems 47 81 4 
Surveys. . 44 76 5.5 
Special investigations other than surveys. . . 44 76 5.5 
Devising record and report forms 43 74 7 
Training teachers for special testing. . 38 66 8 
Test construction iP ‘y 7 35 60 9 
Organization and supervision of special classes . . RE) 58 10 
Curriculum revision. . . 32 54 11 
Psychological clinic. . . , 30 51 12 
Experimenta! study of administration problems 29 48 13.5 
Educational guidance 29 48 13.5 
Guiding research studies 25 43 15 
Student personnel problems 24 41 16 
Publicity service 23 39 17 
Educational information 21 36 19.5 
Teaching service 21 36 19.5 
Vocational guidance 21 36 19.5 
School finance other than budgeting.......... 21 36 19.5 
Compiling budget. . va chweesberteowns 19 33 22 
Textbook analysis re 18 31 23 
Checking building plans. . . . 17 29 2 
Professional library service... .. 16 28 25 
Preparation of bibliographies 15 26 26 
Training teachers for special testing 13 23 27 
Special administration duties Lewes eee 12 20 28 
Attendance and employment service 11 19 29 
Administration of school census 9 15 30.5 
Lecture service as presenass 9 15 30.5 
Distribution of tests for publishers 6 10 32.5 
Supervisory assignments atuepeecseen 6 10 32.5 
Business and accounting service... . . 5 9 34.5 
Special extension of regular functions 5 Q 34.5 
{ 7 36.5 
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TABLE I—Continued 
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Number | Percent 
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Preparation of reports............... 3 5 38.5 
Psychiatric clinic. ..............+.+: ; , 3 5 38.5 
Americanization service o: her than informational 2 3 29 
Adult education other than informational....... 1 2 40 














* Chapman, op. cit., p. 173. 


ture of such a research department, may I refer to the careful 
study by Dr. Herold B. Chapman entitled, Organized Research in 
Education. In a thorough survey of the research bureaus of city 
school systems and of the research bureaus of universities, state 
departments, and teacher-training institutions, Dr. Chapman con- 
cludes that the typical research bureau in city school systems in the 
United States is represented by the following statement: 

The typical bureau of research in city school systems was established in 
1920; it has a staff of four persons, a director, an assistant, a general clerical 
helper, and a psychologist, if the director is not a psychologist himseif. The 
direetor received a Bachelor’s degree thirteen years ago, and since that time 
he has procured the Master’s degree. He receives a salary of $4,150. For 
1925-26 he had a salary budget of $7,800 and an operating budget of $1,500. 
In the list of functions the director of the median city bureau checked the 
following items: achievement testing, school finance other than budgeting, cur- 
riculum revision, experimental study of curricular and instructional problems, 
edueational guidance, mental testing, psychological clinic, supervision of special 
classes, training teachers for special testing work, surveys and special investiga- 
tions, classification of pupils, devising record and report forms, experimental 
study of special problems relating to administration. 

During the year ended June 30, 1925, this bureau engaged in the study 
of seven distinct projects, four of which were special problems of research, and 
three were routine studies or services. The bureau is responsible to the superin- 
tendent of schools. It is expected to recommend policies, and it has a limited 
amount of responsibility for the execution of approved policies.’ 


*Chapman, Harold B. Organized Research in Education. Columbus, Ohio, 
Ohio State University Press, 1927. pp. 210-12. 
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This survey further shows that in the fifty-eight cities reporting, 
forty-one different functions were covered by the bureaus, with fre. 
quency of use ranging from fifty-eight, or 100 percent, of these city 
bureaus which used achievement tests to one which handled prob. 
lems of adult education other than informational. The forty-one 
functions listed by the city bureaus are given in Table I. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


A research department is both fact-finding and administrative. 
Its fact-finding function will naturally divide into investigations for 
current administrative use and research for the broadening of ser- 
vice and for permanent contribution. Its administrative function 
will be of greatest use in those fields in which the peculiar prepara- 
tion and the assigned technical duties of the research staff are most 
essential. 

Investigations for current administration which must be per- 
formed by the research bureau may be classified as appraisals and 
measurements. The appraisal of practices and procedures in the 
school system will be made by means of comparison with generally 
approved standards and norms, accepted practices in successful 
school systems, the goals of the loeal school program, and the budget 
appropriation for the year and school costs elsewhere. To this must 
be added the measurement of results. 

Research as it ought to be practiced by bureaus connected with 
offices of city-school administration means the investigations for 
the purpose of extending the service of the schools and improving 
the methods of organization, administration, supervision, and in- 
struction; for example, information upon the functions and stand- 
ards of work of other schools and school systems. Experimentation 
will also grow out of legitimate school activities and functions of 
the school program, and the interpretation of this experimentation 
may constitute a permanent contribution to education. 


A ppraisal_—The work of the bureau in furnishing data for cur- 
rent administrative purposes includes especially such matters as 
accurate and reliable statistics upon enrollment and rate of growth; 
enforcement of compulsory attendance; size of classes in the sev- 
eral administrative units of the system; the teacher load; the 
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assignment of teachers by principals to executive, counseling, and 
non-teaching activities; and the use of intelligence and achievement 
tests for grouping and classification. To direct the school machinery 
efficiently and to make decisions for current practices scientifically, 
the superintendent must have a series of reliable and accurate 
reports coming to him, or to his immediate assistants, which give 
these types of information in clearly summarized and easily in- 
terpreted forms. 

Recently, a superintendent in a city of one hundred fifty 
thousand people saved to the budget of the schools the cost of 
seventy-five teachers’ positions by use of data from his research 
department upon the size of class units and upon the assignment 
of teachers to executive duties by principals. This was done without 
adding unreasonably to the period-pupil load of a single teacher and 
without complaint or protest. 

The superintendent who is truly in command of his organization 
must have at all times the essential data upon costs. The most vital 
cost items for current use are: 

1. A flash or summary report showing the condition of the principal appro- 
priations of the budget and of the total appropriation at the end of each 
month of the school year should also indicate what steps are necessary to 
continue to operate the schools for the remainder of the year within the 
budget. No matter what the legal requirements may be, a superintendent 
must impose upon himself and his organization the requirement that the 
operation of the schools be within the budget. 

A periodic record of the percent of school expenditures made for in- 


struetional service should be compared with the percent for maintenance, 
and especially with the percent for overhead or general control costs. The 
effectiveness of administration is generally shown by a low percent of the 
current budget spent for general control and a high percent spent for 
instruction. In any city whose population is one hundred thousand or 
more, the superintendent should carefully investigate his policies of ex- 
penditure if the general control exceeds 3 percent of the budget excluding 
all outlays, or if his costs of instruction fall below 75 percent of the 
entire current expenditure. 

3. A summarized or even graphie picture of the total expenditure for the 
schools of the city should be available which may be compared with the 
total of all other expenditures for governmental purposes, together with the 
proportion which each is of each dollar of taxes paid. 

4. The cost data just listed (in 2 and 3) should be compared with like data 

from properly comparable school systems. 
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The staff of the schools and the public—especially the patrons 
and the friends of public education—must have easily available at 
all times the full truth concerning school costs. This must be in 
such clear and untechnical terms as to be understood easily by the 
publie or the electorate, and it should be effectively used by mem- 
bers of the staff in proposing or defending school policies and the 
new measures undertaken by the school program. 

In addition to these, most superintendents will have need of 
many informational comparisons and appraisals—either as ocea- 
sional or as periodic reports—for their guidance in administration 
or policy-making. Problems peculiar to each local system will de- 
termine what these are. 

Measurement.—The achievements of learning, and consequently 
of teaching, in many fields are now measureable. The authoritative 
director of the schools has urgent and vital need to know what the 
achievements of the classroom and school units of his system actually 
are as determined by the most scientific processes. He must know 
whether his organization for the improvement of instruction which 
costs the school district many thousands of dollars is actually raising 
the level of learning achievement. He is often called upon to prove 
that new departments instituted and new units organized have done 
what was prophesied in advocating and securing them. The new 
department may be a revised system for managing compulsory 
attendance, a new part-time school organization, a three-track 
scheme of promotion, a plan for educational guidance, a junior high- 
school system to bridge the old-time gap between high and elemen- 
tary schools of which we heard so much two decades ago, or a system 
of ‘‘Z sections’’ for the high schools. An accurate measurement 
of the actual with the predicted results confirms the judgment of 
the schools before public opinion and establishes the progress of the 
forward-looking school program. 


Investigation.—Wise changes in a school system are good evi- 
dence of its progress. The contemplated change may be a pro- 
posed program for the erection of new school buildings costing the 
district twenty-five thousand or twenty-five million dollars—several 
building programs of the cities of the United States have exceeded 
the latter figure during the past decade—or it may be a new salary 
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schedule for teachers contemplating an addition to the annual 
budget of a million dollars, or it may be visual education depart- 
ment, or a system of school libraries, or a program for handicapped 
children. The essential preliminary steps in approaching the solu- 
tion of the problem lie in facts assembled by research. A prudent 
administration will base every move toward the consummation of 
the plan for broadened service upon full information gathered by 
his own department for scientific investigation. This is a first 
responsibility of the research department. 

Exrperimentation.—A school system in which no experimentation 
is being carried on rapidly becomes stagnant. A school system in 
which uncontrolled and unlimited experimentation is permitted be- 
comes chaotic. Either type of school system fails of the proper goal 
of publie education in a democratic society. 

In the fields of classroom teaching and supervision, all schools 
have need of a wisely planned and carefully directed scheme for 
using experiments which naturally arise within the institution in its 
attempts to solve its own problems. The scheme for experimenta- 
tion should be a part of the program for the development of the 
curriculum and improvement of instruction, and the chief experi- 
ments should be organized and listed by the research department 
for the approval of the executive council of the schools. The re- 
search department should be held accountable for the administra- 
tion of these approved experiments in the interest of improved 
teaching. Experiments from outside origins ought to be admitted 
only after eareful scrutiny and approval by the highest authority 
in the school system. Unlimited admission of outside experimenters 
who seek to use the schools and the children as a laboratory for 
personal purposes is dangerous and usually results in exploitation 
of the schools and the children concerned and the consequent de- 
terioration of school work. 

Such experimentation is justified as will directly prove of value 
to the teaching work of the schools. Those experiments which 
richly contribute to this end are without question a permanent con- 
tribution to the field of scientific education. 

The strictly administrative field of school work is also a proper 
field for experimentation. This should be done as a natural re- 
quirement in meeting administrative problems. Such questions as 
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these avise from measures taken by the superintendent’s office: 
What will be the effect upon professional improvement of the single 
salary schedule or of the special maximum offered for special accom. 
plishments in the study of the problems of the school system? What 
will be the effect upon stability in the teaching corps of an indefinite 
tenure regulation? What will be the result if representatives from 
teachers’ organizations are admitted to the highest administrative 
council of the schools? The work of the research department in 
these matters is to study practices, and to measure and to interpret 
the results of the experimentation. 

Administration of highly specialized fields Certain highly 
technical functions of school organization and supervision arise 
from the results of the work of the research department already 
outlined. A child-aceounting system is inevitable if the research 
department appraises the results of school organization and the 
attendance scheme as suggested above. Mental and achievement 
tests applied in widespread manner throughout the schools in- 
variably result in a series of special! classes, usually called ‘‘Z see- 
tions,’’ ‘‘limited’’ or ‘‘opportunity’’ classes. Such a plan of testing 
together with a study of the measurement of results will unques- 
tionably develop a plan for educational—possibly even vocational— 
guidance. This is usually designated as counseling. 

Further appraisal of results will bring a placement plan and 
a follow-up organization to keep in touch with drop-outs and espe- 
cially with graduates. Any scientific attempt to study results cer- 
tainly demands a survey of the facts to be obtained from high-school 
graduates as they proceed to make use of their education in the 
activities of life or in higher institutions of learning. 

In consequence of the findings and intimate knowledge resulting 
from the establishment of the above special types of service—child- 
accounting, counseling, placement, follow-up of drop-outs and 
graduates—the best department to administer the development of 
the curriculum of the schools is the research department. To this 
end the director should have the authority of an assistant superin- 
tendent of schools. He should be the presiding officer in behalf of 
the superintendent of schools of a coordinating body of expert 
directors of special subject instruction, each of whom should be 
the expert adviser and supervisor for the superintendent’s office 
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in his special field. This body is most frequently called the ‘‘Super- 
vision Counceil.’’ Its funetion should be the organization of the 
work of curriculum development, the direction of the work of all 
regular and special curriculum committees, and the editing and 
publishing of pamphlets and bulletins constituting the statement of 
the various courses of study for the schools. 

It is natural and effective administration to have each of these 
technical and highly specialized divisions of school work admin- 
istered by the research department. I know of no better or more 
efficient plan. This makes the director of research one of the “‘ right- 
hand men’’ of the superintendent and applies his work directly to 
the coordination of school machinery and at the same time it gives 
the superintendent command of it for the forward movement of the 
school program. As an illustration, may I quote from a follow-up 
report on high-school graduates recently at hand from the research 
department at Oakland: 

Contacts were made by follow-up workers with 1,035, or 99 percent, of 

1,047 June graduates. 


Two-thirds of the college preparatory graduates are continuing their edu- 
eation. Of these, the University of California claims more than half with 
182 members of this class. 

Of the college preparatory students who are working, more than half are 

engaged in clerical or commercial occupations. 

Only 35 boys and 77 girls were at home or not working, and of these 20 

boys and 19 girls were seeking employment. 

Two hundred eighty-five, or 58 percent, of the boys in the class were 

at work, while 34 percent were continuing their education; 185, or 33 per- 

cent, of the 585 girls were at work, while 51 percent were in higher schools. 

Twenty-seven percent of the general-course graduates were in some type 

of school—business college being reported most frequently. The graduates 

from this course reported the most unemployment of the four groups. 

Seventy-two percent of the commercial-course graduates were at work, 

practically all of them in clerical and commercial service. 

Eighty-one percent of the Smith-Hughes graduates were at work but only 

47 percent were working at trades. 

To summarize, the superintendent who is master of the ma- 
chinery of his organization uses for his scientific guidance a research 
department which is headed by a director who has the authority of 
assistant superintendent. This department is charged with re- 
sponsibility for the appraisal of school practices and procedures ; 
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for the measurement of results of organization and instruction ; for 
investigations looking toward improvement and broadening of the 
fields of school service; for experimentation leading to advanced 
methods of teaching and organization; and for administration of 
the specialized divisions of organization that come into being as a 
result of the fact-finding activities of the research department, 
especially the divisions of child-accounting, guidance, placement, 
follow-up, and curriculum development. 
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z Of the PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF DIRECTORS OF 
Ivanced RESEARCH IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS' 

wre ot JOHN W. WITHERS 

me We New York University 

rtment, 

cement, Ir is obviously impossible to set up a satisfactory or even an 


intelligent program for the professional education of directors of 
research for American city school systems without first ascertaining 
with, at least, some degree of definiteness just who these directors 
are and what they are supposed to do. What is their place in the abe 
school systems in which they are found and their relation to the | 
other officials and members of the staff? What are their functions 

: and responsibilities and under what conditions is their work ear- 
F ried on? How many directors of research are there at present in 
city school systems and how long have they held this position? In 
what size and type of city and in what sections of the country are 
they chiefly found? What salaries do they receive? How much 
and what kinds of general and professional education and experi- 
ence have they had? What is the prevailing popular and pro- 
fessional attitude toward bureaus and directors of research in the 
communities in which they exist? F 
To discuss the appropriate training of research directors with- ¥ 
out first attempting to find some valid answer to these and similar 
questions would be to indulge in mere personal opinion. Suitable 


material for the best answer that can be given to them in terms of 
, present-day practice is now available in Dr. Harold B. Chapman’s 

study Organized Research in Education recently published by the 
: Ohio State University Press. Dr. Chapman found a total of sixty- 


nine city school systems which are now maintaining research 
agencies of one sort or another. Sixty-three of these agencies which 
cooperated with him in making this study were designated by 
forty-one different names. A study of these names and of Dr. Wi 
Chapman’s conclusions indicates that taken together these sixty- 
three agencies are expected to do at least eighteen different types 
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of work: educational guidance, achievement testing, statistics, 
classification of pupils, building programs, publications, special 
education, the supervision of special classes, mental testing, psy- 
chological clinies, school finances, curriculum revision, training of 
teachers for special testing work, surveys and special investigations, 
devising record and report forms, school attendance, experimental 
study of curricular problems and problems of instruction, and the 
study of special problems relating to school administration. 

These bureaus are located in twenty-six states and the District 
of Columbia. Exactly one-third of them are in three states, Michi- 
gan, California, and Ohio. They are found in cities of all sizes— 
from populations of less than ten thousand to more than five and a 
half millions—with a total aggregate population of more than 
twenty-four millions, one-half of which is in the five largest cities 
having more than a million population each. The medium-sized city 
of the group is Flint, Michigan, with a population of 130,316. 

The total amount spent on these bureaus in 1925 and 1926 was 
approximately $750,000, all but $95,000 of which was spent for the 
salaries of directors and their assistants. All of these bureaus have 
been established since 1912, more than one-half of them during the 
five-years period from 1917 to 1922. Since 1922 the number of new 
bureaus has steadily decreased each year until in 1926 only two 
were created. The typical bureau was established in 1920 and is 
therefore only seven years old. It has a staff of four persons, a 
director, an assistant director, a general clerical helper, and a psy- 
chologist—if the director himself is not a psychologist. * 

The typical director is between thirty-five and forty years of 
age. He received his Baccalaureate degree thirteen years ago and 
has since secured the Master’s degree. He has held the position of 
director for 4.3 years, and in 1925-26 he received a salary of $4,150. 
The range of tenure for the sixty-three directors is from one to 
twelve years and the range of salaries from $1,350 to $8,000. 
Although he is supposed to be a specialist in educational research, 
the typical director does not hold the Doctor’s degree and has not, 
therefore, had the university training in research for which the 
degree is supposed to stand. 

These facts indicate that organized educational research in 
American city schools is as yet far from being standardized or 
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clearly defined. The movement is young; it has gone forward by 
a trial-and-error method; several local factors have influenced its 
development; its functions and purposes have not been clearly con- 
ceived; and its possibilities for service are as yet not fully realized. 
It is impossible to formulate a definition either in terms of function 
or of organization which will apply without modification to all of 
these sixty-three agencies. One also gets the impression that the 
so-called director of research in charge of one of these bureaus is 
a Jack-of-all-trades in the city school system with the chances that 
for lack of time and opportunity for adequate preparation he is not 
likely to be proficient in any of them. 

The term ‘‘research’’ is also vaguely used, for it is applied to a 
great variety of activities and results, to some of which it clearly 
does not belong. The methods employed are not always sufficiently 
scientific, and the results obtained are not wholly reliable. The 
whole situation is such that there is serious danger, if present condi- 
tions remain unchanged, that the movement to establish and main- 
tain bureaus of research as parts.of city school systems may be 
discontinued, the results being considered both by the people at 
large and by the professional staff of the school systems themselves 
as unreliable and of insufficient value to justify the cost of main- 
taining the bureaus. This would be exceedingly unfortunate; for, 
if properly organized and conducted, these bureaus have within 
them the possibility of rendering a service to education of great 
and needed value. 

It would seem, therefore, in planning a program for the pro- 
fessional education of research directors one of the first things to 
be considered is that of bringing about a change in present condi- 
tions so that research and the results of research may be more 
effectively applied in the improvement of city education. These 
conditions are not likely to be greatly improved until efficient di- 
rectors of the right sort are everywhere in charge of this work. 
Men are needed who possess in addition to adequate training in the 
tools, techniques, and methods of research the necessary qualities 
of leadership and a professional education and experience which 
will enable them to see in proper perspective the needs and possi- 
bilities of a modern city school system. Such men are not likely to 
be available, however, until through the administrative reorganiza- 
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tion of this work the position of director is more clearly defined an 

so organized in matters of salary and professional opportunity that 

it will attract men of the requisite ability, training, and scholarship, § 
The necessary administrative reorganization is possible. The 

difficulty of bringing it about though real is by no means ip. 

superable. Essential principles to be followed and the conditions 

to be met in bringing about such a reorganization briefly stated are: 


1. Research service should be maintained for every school system regardless 
of its size. Scientific study is everywhere necessary in present-day educa. 
tion. Mere personal opinion however expert and experienced is not sufi. 
cient. It is impossible to maintain an efficient modern school system witb- 
out the aid of research, and no American public school, urban or rural, 
should be without service of this kind. 

. Any city school system that elects to maintain its own bureau of research 
should establish such a bureau only on condition that it is willing and 
able to support it up to a certain minimum standard of efficiency, and no 
bureau of research should be recognized as standard whose services are 
not such as are distinctly valued throughout the school system as a positive 
factor in improving the schools. 

No person should be permitted to serve as director of the bureau of re 
search of a city school system who cannot by virtue of his personality, 
leadership, professional education and experience, and his technical train 
ing in the tools and methods of research hold the confidence and respect 
of his associates throughout the system. 

. To secure the services of such a director in any community a salary of © 
certainly not less than $4,000 is necessary. In most instances, it is not 
likely that a suitable person can be secured for this sum. This being true, 
it is obviously unwise for any city school system to decide to establish 
and maintain its own bureau of research if it cannot afford to pay the | 
director of research a salary of at least $4,000 and furnish a sufficient | 
additional sum for salaries of assistants and for necessary operating | 
expenses to enable the bureau to measure up to the just-mentioned standard | 
of recognized value to the schools. 

Nearly one-half of the cities now operating their own bureaus are paying © 
their directors less than $4,000, and the amounts appropriated for salaries 
of assistants and for operating expenses are also quite inadequate. This is 
true of the great majority of the cities of less than seventy-five thousand 
population. Either these cities should increase their appropriations suffi- 
ciently to meet the minimum standard for efficient service or else abandon 
the effort to maintain their own bureaus altogether. 

. To meet the needs of such cities and of smaller communities every state 
should maintain standard bureaus of research in the state department of 
education, in the college of education s* the state university, and in some 
or all of its state normal schools and teachers’ colleges. 
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7. City, town, county, and district school systems which cannot afford to 
maintain standard bureaus of their own should arrange to utilize on a 
part-time basis the services of these bureaus of research which are main- 
tained by the state. This arrangement would be of mutual advantage both 
to the schools and systems which are served in this way and to the insti- 
tutions which furnish the service. It would assist in keeping these insti- 
tutions in vital and stimulating touch with the actual conditions and needs 
of education over the state and with important practical problems of 
administration, supervision, and teaching which they should assist in 
solving. In some respects the services to a local school system rendered by 
a bureau outside of the system are of more value and better appreciated 
than similar services rendered by an equally efficient bureau maintained 
by the system itself. This is especially apt to be true in settling, by means 
of research, controversial questions on which the professional forces of 
the school system are divided. In such cases the decisions of the outside 
bureau are likely to be considered more disinterested and freer from any 
bias of personal opinion due to local influences. 

8. Cities of seventy-five thousand population and more, and even cities of 
smaller population which can afford it, should maintain standard research 
bureaus of their own. In such a city, according to its size and wealth, 
anywhere from $12,000 to $100,000 or more could be profitably spent 4h 
year on problems of research whose solutions would add materially to the 
efficiency of the schools. 


In any state where these conditions are fully met in which no 
research bureau is maintained by the state or by local support 
which falls below the minimum standard, it would be possible in a 
short time to place in charge of all bureaus of educational research 
persons of the ability and training necessary for efficient service. 
Under these conditions it would be possible: first, to define the 
position of director, analyze the work to be done, and decide upon 
the qualifications necessary to success which can be provided 
through professional education and experience; second, to deter- 
mine the official relations to superintendents and others in which 
directors of research should be placed in order that their services 
may be most effective; and, third, to set up highly desirable co- 
operative relations among the several research bureaus within a 
given state that would coordinate their effort and greatly increase 
the extent and value of their combined services to all the schools. 

If educational research were administratively reorganized in 
accordance with the foregoing plan, a suitable program for the pro- 
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fessional education of research directors could be intelligently se 
up, for the problem would be greatly simplified and the qualifies. 
tions and relations essential to successful service would be much 
more clearly apparent. Among these qualifications and relations the 
following may be taken as typical. First of all, the director of 
research in a city school system should have the rank of an associate 
or assistant superintendent. He should be in charge of research 
and officially subordinate to no one except the superintendent and 
the board of education to whom his services should be at all times 
immediately available for any investigation that might be needed 
in determining the policy, program, organization, administration, 
or supervision of the schools. In a wide-awake and progressive 
school system most of the time and energy of the director of re. 
search would inevitably be spent on problems which require prae- 
tical, as distinguished from so-called pure, research because these 
are the problems which arise directly out of the needs of efficient 
administration and consequently call for speedy solution. Nor will 
these problems be merely such as are concerned with the executive 
aspect of administration. It is true, of course, that one of the 
fundamental functions of the superintendent of schools in which 
he will constantly need the help of a capable research man is that 
of being chief executive of the board of education responsible to 
the board and the people for the efficient management of the schools. 
In the discharge of this function the problems whose solution re- 
quires scientific research are those which are concerned with se- 
curing increased efficiency in what the schools are attempting to do. 
They are problems which call chiefly for the use of tests and meas- 
urements and for the experimental study of various methods of 
learning, teaching, supervision, and administration in the effort 
to arrive at the most direct and economical ways of attaining the 
recognized objectives of the schools. The one thing sought in the 
discharge of this executive function of school administration is effi- 
ciency. If we assume that it has somehow been decided wisely or un- 
wisely what the schools are to teach and why, the question arises, 
How shall the schools realize to the people in the education of their 
children a maximum return for every dollar spent on the schools? 

As one studies the work that is now being done by bureaus of 
research in city school systems one is led to believe that more than 
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three-fourths of the time and energy of these agencies is now being 
spent on tests of efficiency of one sort or another. The words tests 
and measurements are those that are by far most frequently met 
with in the forty-one titles of the sixty-three bureaus referred to in 
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rector of this paper. So prominent has the testing and measuring movement 
associate become that there is a marked tendency to consider it as the only 
research worth-while thing in educational research and to regard any young 





person who has had a good course or two in tests and measurements 
and perhaps an elementary course in statistics, as properly qualified 
for the directorship of research. Especially is this apt to be true 
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efficient practice, but testing and measuring are by no means to be regarded 
Nor will as the only work which a director of research is supposed to do nor 
cecutive is it the most important service which a properly qualified director 





should render. One may freely admit that the superintendent’s 
function as a chief executive of the board of education is a very 
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is that important one. At the same time we are compelled to assert that 
sible to under present conditions in American education it is not his only 
schools. important function. He is officially the chief adviser and counsellor " 





of the board of education and the people in all matters of education. 
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valuable work is now being done in the scientific study of different 
school conditions and of their effects upon the life and education of 
children, both in departments of educational sociology in schools 
of education and by various social organizations outside of schools 
and universities. 

It should therefore be an important part of the work of directors 
of research to be able to know, evaluate, and use the techniques for 
the study of social problems that are being developed and to show 
how results of this form of research may be applied effectively 
in the determination of educational policies, in setting up suitable 
programs for the progressive realization of these policies, and 
in deciding upon the best organization of all the forces of edu- 
eation for carrying these programs into effect. In these and other 
ways an able director of research can render invaluable assistance 
to the superintendent of schools by recommending changes in policy 
to the board of education and supplying that body with all the in- 
formation it should have to decide whether or not the people will be 
committed to the changes proposed. 

If the director of research is to hold this relation of assistant 
superintendent and render to the superintendent and the board 
of education these types of service, he will need to be thoroughly 
grounded, by training and experience, in the fundamentals of school 
administration. Without such training he would be unable to 
evaluate the forces that are at work within a typical school system 
and to see the parts of the system in a proper perspective. He 
would be unable to analyze the situation at any given time and 
decide upon the problems of crucial importance and upon the order 
and manner in which these problems should be studied. Moreover, 
without actual experience in administration in the management of 
the human factors involved, the director of research is likely to fail 
in organizing and using the forces of the school system for the 
scientific study of problems and in securing their willing and in- 
terested cooperation in making these studies and applying the 
results. The director’s success will depend in no small measure 
upon the geniality, good-fellowship, and confidence in his leader- 
ship that he is able to inspire among those whom he must train in 
the necessary methods and techniques for the work that must be 
done. He may be wonderfully well grounded in the techniques and 
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tools of research, but, if he is unable to secure the interested co- 
operation and good will of his associates in the school system, he 
will certainly fail. 

For somewhat similar reasons, the director of research should 
have had systematic training and experience in school supervision 
in some form. It is desirable that he should have had experience 
in teaching. Without this training and experience, he is likely to 
overlook some important factors that should be taken into account 
in interpreting the results of achievement tests and recommending 
procedures for improvement based thereon. His failure to take 
proper account of such factors will inevitably cause the more in- 
telligent teachers and supervisors of the system who recognize the 
presence and influence of these factors, to lose confidence in his 
results and in his reliability as a scientific student of education. 
For example, in two adjacent schools in the same system in which 
at first glanee the conditions seem essentially the same, results of 
achievement testing may be qnite different on account of causes 
other than relative efficiency of teaching and supervision. There 
may be differences in the conditions under which the work is done, 
in the general intelligence of the children, in their previous school 
history, in their general health, in regularity of attendance and the 
relative exposure of the children to the work of the schools, in 
actual length of the school year which is known to vary by an 
average of a whole month even in adjacent schools in the same city 
because of faulty attendance, in the relative ability of the children 
to use the English language effectively, in the attitude of the com- 
munity toward the value of education in general and of the schools 
in particular, and in various other conditions over which teachers 
and principals have little or no control. If such factors as these are 
overlooked and the differences shown in the achievement of the 
pupils are aseribed exclusively to the quality of the instruction the 
study may prove to be a detriment rather than a help in its influ- 
ence upon the work of the schools. 

Patience, poise, and abundant common sense are also very de- 
sirable qualities of a director of research. Willingness to proceed 
slowly if necessary in carrying out a research program, to begin on 
a small seale, to select. few rather than many problems, and to intro- 
duee new procedures into a few schools at the start instead of into 
all the schools at once are also necessary. As confidence in the 
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bureau grows, things may be safely undertaken on a larger scale. 
Too many young and ambitious directors want to accomplish every. 
thing at the start, apparently believing that the first step in im. 
proving an organization is to wreck it. The conditions in the schoo! 
system may sometimes be such as to make it unwise to replace at 
once a poor procedure by a better one even though an investigation 
that has been completed shows conclusively that the change should 
be made. 


Finally, in the actual work of research as it should be carried on 
in education, at least four things are necessary in the professional 
education and personal equipment of the director. These are: 

1. It is essential that he shall be a thorough master of the fundamental tools 
of research. He must know these tools thoroughly and be able to use them 
effectively. The experimental, historical, comparative, statistical, logical, 
psychological, sociological, philosophical, and other established methods of 
getting at the truth of educational problems should be at his command. 
The director of research also should have a broad conception of the 
possibilities and limitations of the scientific study of education. He should 
regard science as refined, rationalized, extended common sense applied in 
any field of experience for the satisfaction of some human need. He should 
also regard the method of science as any valid way of enlarging the stock 
of tested information, any effective method of extending and testing ex- 
periences and of converting information into verified knowledge. In edu- 
cation as everywhere else progress depends primarily upon extending and 
validating pertinent facts of experience as fully and accurately as possible. 
But it must also be recognized that simply ascertaining the facts in any 
direction does not in itself constitute science. The facts must form 
knowledge and must therefore be related in ways that can be depended 
upon at any time in the effort to serve some human purpose. This purpose 
is not always the same. Im education, as elsewhere, it may be any one 
of a number of things all of which are useful at one time or another. 


The attitude of the director should be truly and consistently scientific, 
honest, sincere, impersonal, interested only in the discovery and accurate 
reporting of the truth, willing to suspend judgment and to revise any 
previously accepted point of view when the results of investigation seem 
clearly to justify doing so. 

It is also important that the research director in reporting his results 
should present them in simplified form, from which technical terminology 
and procedures involved in the study have been entirely eliminated so that 
his findings may be readily comprehended by those persons, teachers and 
others in the school system who are untrained in such technical matters 
but must nevertheless be depended upon to use the results in ways that may 
be desirable for improving the schools. 
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THE TESTING MOVEMENT IN THE LIGHT OF 
RECENT RESEARCH" 


EDWARD L, THORNDIKE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


RECENT research indicates, and probably guarantees, that psy- 
chological and educational tests can be made and will be made more 
accurate, more amenable to quantitative treatment, more signifi- 
eant of important facts of human ability and achievement, and 
more convenient to give and to score, than has been possible hitherto. 
Until recently, even the best tests of school abilities were only 
miscellaneous tasks chosen by competent persons who utilized the 
methods of the psychologists—especially those of the least notice- 
able difference, average error, and right-and-wrong cases—with 
complex abilities, and who adapted their collections of tasks to 
convenient and reasonable quantitative expression in measures of 
quality, speed, or general merit. The tests were glorified examina- 
tions, very much better than what they replaced, but still far too 
hazy and insecure in respect of what was measured by them and 
what their scores meant. They were more like the symptoms of a 
family physician than a physicist’s measurement of length or 
weight. 

Recent researches have shown the possibility of constructing 
tests which will measure many abilities, if not with the same cer- 
tainty that a length or mass is measured, at least with the same 
aims and with somewhat the same methods. The researches in 
question show that most or all of the ‘‘abilities’’ which our tests 
seek to measure have two features or ‘‘dimensions’’ expressed in 
the two questions, ‘‘How difficult a task can his ability succeed 
with?’ and ‘‘ How many tasks are there at each level of difficulty ?”’ 

For example—ability to understand French sentences in the 
ease of an American schoolboy would be measured perfectly by 
giving him all the tasks which depend upon this ability—and upon 
nothing save it—and by determining those tasks at which he sue- 
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ceeded and those at which he failed. Theoretically, all the task; 
could be arranged in levels from a task like understanding eight 
out of ten words or phrases like monsieur, garage, demi-tasye, 
a la carte, which requires zero or nearly zero of the ability, to tasks 
which require very high degrees of the ability, tasks at which al} 
save masters of French would fail. Theoretically, an ability whieh 
could just barely master the tasks at any level could master all the 
tasks at any level below that and none at any level above it. 
Actually, something approximating very closely to this theoretical 
expectation does occur if each task is extensive enough to depend 
approximately upon ability to understand French and naught else. 
Any given person’s ability appears then as an altitude reached in 
a surface whose width at the base expresses the number of tasks 
just barely above zero difficulty and whose width at any higher 
level expresses the number of tasks possessing the corresponding 
degree of difficulty. From the altitude and the shape and size of | 
the surface a measure of the area—that is, the total extent or | 
compass—of the ability is easily computed. . 

The construction of a suitable test or instrument to measure an 
ability involves the finding or making of tasks, each of which de- 
pends upon that ability and nothing but it, and the arranging of 
them in an order according to the degree or altitude of that ability 
which each requires. The same researches which have provided 
this scheme for construction show how to obtain, at least approxi- 
mately, tasks which depend upon a given ability in its entirety 
and uncontaminated by aught else. If the test-making of the 
future does nothing more than to obtain such tasks and put them 
in an order of difficulty for that ability, it will make a great gain. 

Recent research has also made substantial progress toward seal- 
ing tasks in equal units of difficulty for, or altitude of, a specified 
ability; so that addition, subtraction, and averaging of scores need 
not long remain the adventures in blind optimism which they now 
are. The procedure is exceedingly laborious and has as yet been 
carried out only imperfectly and only for certain forms of intellect, 
but it is feasible for all or nearly all abilities. In my opinion, it 
will be worth all the labor it involves. It will enable us to answer 
definitely and fairly confidently such questions as, ‘‘How much 
more did individual A or group B improve than individual C or 
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group D?”’ or ‘‘How much more (or less) did individual E improve 
this year than last year?’’ which we can now answer only by 
assuming the validity of T-score units or the like. 

In the case of many abilities, the scales of equal units derived 
by the new technique can be carried down to reach true zero-points 
of just not any of the ability in question. This is true, for example, 
of all or nearly all linguistic, mathematical, and scientific abilities. 

Just as the attainment of equal units validates the use of addi- 
tion, subtraction, and averaging, and permits safe treatment of 
gross differences and gains; so the attainment of true zero-points 
validates the use of percents, powers, and roots; and opens the 
way to full mathematical treatment of scores, their differences, their 
products, and their quotients, for example, in equations where the 
measure of ability is a variable related to age or to amount of time 
spent in learning or to amount of intellect. Probably, over three- 
fourths of the theoretical and practical matters in education con- 
cerning which test scores should be used, need scores which are in 
truly equal units and are referable to true zero-points. Indeed, for 
sheer practical utility, the discovery of a valid means of scaling 
from zero up would be worth more than all of our present tests, 
highly as we should value them. 

So far I have said nothing about the time required in a test— 
or what is, of course, the same thing, the amount of work done per 
unit of time in a test. Two things are becoming clearer and surer 
with each year of research. The first is that there is only a doubtful 
value to a measurement of the general, over-all time required by a 
person to complete an examination in which he produces a mixture 
of right and wrong responses. How long it takes a person to pro- 
duee fifty misspellings or mistranslations may measure something 
important concerning his temperament, but it does not measure his 
ability in spelling or in French. The time required becomes sig- 
nifieant only when the responses are substantially correct. The 
second is that the time required to respond at levels where the 
individual does have mastery is probably an even better symptom 
of the ability in general than we used to hope. 

The proper uses of time in educational tests seem to be as fol- 
lows: First, in certain cases, such as handwriting, typewriting, and 
computation, the time of producing work that is substantially error- 
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less or up to a certain standard, is an important fact to know for 
practical reasons. Second, in many cases the time required t 
produce substantially errorless work at certain levels of difficulty 
may be a very convenient rough symptom or index of the altitude 
and area of the ability. Third, a time limit in the general miscel. 
laneous tests of the past, or the graded, ‘‘ladder’’ tests of the 
future, is harmless in proportion as it is so set as not to prevent the 
individual from displaying all the ability he possesses. Fortunately, 
the correlation between altitude and speed is high enough so that in 
a graded ladder test, if time is given to permit the ablest indi. 
viduals to do all that they can, the less able, in most cases, will have 
time to do all that they can. 

Besides the improvements in the general nature and scoring of 
tests, research is bringing about many improvements in their de- 
tailed constitution. There have been a number of extensive investi- 
gations of the value of single elements of tasks, so that more and 
more in the future you may demand that the author of a test 
demonstrate that every task element in it either has a substantial 


positive correlation with some good criterion of the ability which | 


the test as a whole claims to measure or performs some other useful! 
service. Very important work has shown that the selection of the 
best response from a number of responses presented to the person 
tested often does nearly or quite as well as the creation of a 
response by him. This seems to be the case, for example, in tests of 
the comprehension of paragraphs and of the completion of sentences, 
if sufficient genius and labor is expended in finding or devising the 
alternatives for selection. One good way to find them is to use the 
creative type of response first and to select as the alternative the 
right (or best) response and the three or four commonest wrong 
(or less good) responses. Confusion between the ability that we 
wish to measure and the ability to understand directions and to 
adapt oneself to novel forms of response is being reduced by simpli- 
fying the directions and replacing freakishly customary forms of 
response. For example, the first few tasks may be made so easy 
and obvious that they themselves serve as the main element in the 
directions. The importance of partial correlations in deciding what 
constituents to put in a test or battery of tests is becoming much 
more widely understood and appreciated. The importance of hav- 
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ing many alternative forms of a test so that changes in ability can 
be measured without disturbance from special practice is another 
by-product of recent research, which has been much impeded by 


not having such. 
A competent person could take any one of the existing educa- 


tional tests and make it a better instrument for measuring what it is 
intended to measure by a simple and straightforward application of 
the facts of recent research. The work involved will often be very 
great; and the work will be hampered and complicated by the 
difficulty of obtaining adequate criteria of the abilities in question. 
But workers will be found able and willing to do it, if school authori- 
ties show their appreciation of it by taking the trouble to find out 
which tests are the best and to use them. 

In some cases, perhaps the only improvement will be to increase 
the reliability, validity, and usefulness of the test by increasing its 
length and providing more alternative forms. In some cases, the 
fundamental plan of the test may be profitably changed. 

Persons in whose judgment I have confidence sometimes express 
fears that the testing movement in education is suffering or will 
soon suffer from the publication of many new tests of only mediocre 
value, and from commercial pressure on the part of publishers 
resulting in the sale of tests with some disregard of their merit, and 
to individuals who may use them unwisely. Such dangers may 
exist, as they do in the case of the construction and use of ther- 
mometers or any measuring instruments. <A druggist may sell in- 
accurate thermometers to gain a profit; and persons may misuse 
thermometers. But the advancement of knowledge by research is 
reducing these dangers rather rapidly, I think. The characteristics 
of a good test are becoming clearer, so that persons who are not 
able to produce one will more easily recognize that fact. Teachers 
are learning the fundamental lesson that an educational test serves 
to provide a measurement of a certain ability or achievement or 
interest, as a yardstick measures length, a planimeter, area, or the 
amount of water displaced, volume; and that what you infer from 
it, or do about it is due to you, not to it. The gradual transforma- 
tion of the older miscellany of tasks into a series of levels of increas- 
ing difficulty ascending from zero by known steps seems sure to 
reduce misunderstandings and misuses by teachers. 





THE CONSTRUCTION OF A CURRICULUM 
FOR PARENTAL EDUCATION 


JESSIE ALLEN CHARTERS 

University of Chicago 
THE NEW movement toward the education of parents in the pro- 
fession of parenthood makes it necessary to examine again the prin- 
ciples upon which a curriculum should be constructed. We are 
recognizing that the profession of parenthood is an adult occupa- 
tion for which little or no training has been provided in the school 
curricula. The demand for an educational procedure always arises 
before there is material to supply this demand. Let us briefly 
examine the needs which are manifesting themselves in our modern 
life and which must determine the nature of the material to supply 

these needs. 


Persons to be educated.—The greatest demand for education of 
parents is coming from young mothers who are college graduates or 
who have had enough education before marriage to be alive to the 
changes arising in our modern life. Another group which is con- 
spicuously anxious for parental education is composed of women 
whose children are for the most part past high-school age. These 
are women of education and intelligence who are now enjoying well- 
earned leisure from the insistent demands of home-making. When 
one attends a conference devoted to parental education, child study, 
or home-making one cannot but be impressed by the number of 
these middle-aged women in the audience. Younger women, 
teachers, social workers, and students all taken together make up 
the lesser part of the audience. Theoretically, the fathers are also 
prospective consumers of a curriculum in parental education. That 
this theory is a legitimate one is evidenced by the number of men 
taking part in the programs offered at child-study conferences, in- 
stitutes, and discussion groups. 

A curriculum in parental education must therefore be made, 
first, for the young mother; second, for the middle-aged woman; 
and, third, for the father. Such educational instruction for parent- 
hood as will be placed in the high schools and colleges of the country 
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is beside the point of this present discussion of adult professional 
education. It belongs to the curricular problems of the school men. 


Types of material demanded.—The writer has spent some time 
the past two or three years in determining what the women want 
who attend child-study conferences and institutes. In interviews, 
committee meetings, and the like, about one hundred women have 
been asked what they wish to be taught in child-study classes. The 
variety of answers which resulted from this investigation as classi- 
fied here fall under two or three categories well known to cur- 
riculum-makers. 

First, the educated and more intelligent mothers want principles 
of edueation. They want the facts of the new psychology and new 
pedagogy hand!ed in such a way as to give them a wider view of 
the whole program of training needed in the lives of their chlidren. 
They want to know the latest facts in the field of knowledge, in 
order that they may plan and carry on their home-making pro- 
fession under the guidance of the best principles available. 

The principles of education taught in the classroom do not 
apply specifically to home life and home-training. The mother 
deals with behavior, habit-formation, and character development in 
the real situations of life, not in the artificial make-believe of the 
college. Principles of education have been written, and well 
written, with the classroom in mind. A transfer must be made from 
the schoolroom to the home, from the vocabulary and mental content 
of the teacher to the vocabulary and mental content of the mother. 
There must be a revamping of the aims and functions of the edu- 
cational process and a consequent revision of the principles. 

Second, as an outgrowth of the revised principles, parents want 
courses on methods of training children. Mothers of young chil- 
dren want immediate and specific help, as well as psychology and 
pedagogy. It is a mistake to emphasize methods of training—the 
purely practical and empirical—without a background of prin- 
ciples and philosophy of education. With the present status of 
child-study groups, it is necessary to adapt such material as we 
have to the needs of a great variety of persons—well-educated 
searchers after truth, as well as bewildered searchers after help. 

Third, the mothers feel the need for a philosophy of home- 
making and child-training. They are so deep in the forest of their 
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work that they see only the trees. To do their job well they need 
to conceive it broadly in all its relations. They take their children 
so seriously that the transient faults incident to human growth 
appear as character deformities. 

These are the three great departments of vocational education 
for parents. There is hardly enough material in any one field to 
carry one class through a course of forty lessons. 

Because vocational training of parents is a new thing, the pro- 
gram of instruction must be worked out from the beginning. Much 
research is needed at every step in order to come up to the stand- 
ards of present-day classroom theory and practice. 

Problems troubling parents today are the same problems which 
arose in the school a generation ago. The problems of corporal 
punishment, of appeals to the childish interests, and of individual 
freedom are still burning questions in parent meetings. The pres- 
sure of modern civilization demands that parents wake up to the 
new problems of child-training. 

The juvenile delinquent and problem child present difficulties 
to which parents must give considerable attention. Juvenile 
courts, probation officers, truant officers, and welfare workers gen- 
erally, who have adopted the modern method of case study, have 
discovered that problem children are effects, and not wierd, un- 
caused phenomena. They are products of an environment, they are 
victims of mismanagement, neglect, and unwholesome influences. 
The beginnings of delinquency are traced to early childhood train- 
ing—either lack of proper training or unwise training. 

Psychiatrists, physicians, teachers, and principals have been 
studying the neurotie child who has difficulty in adjusting himself 
to normal living. This study has led back into the home, and 
usually it is possible to suspect faulty training in infaney and 
early childhood. This then is another phase of child study with 
which parents should be concerned. 

The adolescent and post-adolescent girl and boy present another 
modern problem. They furnish the magazines with a good share of 
their fiction, the press with its headlines, and the pulpit with its 
texts. The answer to the question, ‘‘ What is the matter with our 
young people?’’ usually is, ‘‘The home.’’ The home owns an auto- 
mobile; the home furnishes too much money for movies; the home 
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does not provide amusements; the home does not supervise the 
child’s time, occupations, or companions; the home has no space 
or privacy; the home is intolerant, critical, or negligent. And so 
the home-makers are aroused to these criticisms, see these problems, 
and search vainly in past experiences and in tradition for help to 
solve these problems. 

The most urgent demands for an awakening to present-day 
problems of child-training come from the mothers who are occupied 
with the business of rearing their children and yet do not know 
how to do it. If they are conscious of their ignorance, if their mis- 
takes are shouted at them from the housetops, if they have high 
ideals of workmanship, and if their whole heart and soul and life 
are wrapped up in making a success of their work, they are going 
to learn how to perform it if help is humanly available. And that 
is the need of the mother in the home-making job. 

Sources of material for constructing a curriculum.—We have 
not been aware of the problems, of the home-maker long enough to 
have discovered methods of securing, selecting, and organizing the 
curricular material for a program of adult parental education. 
Several agencies are at work in this field, and some of them are 
most promising as sources of raw material. Particularly outstand- 
ing are the experimental child-welfare institutes and the experi- 
mental nursery schools. 

The experimental child-welfare institutes, of which there are 
two or three, are supervised by expert and scientific specialists in 
research. The institutes with whose work the writer is somewhat 
familiar study child behavior—for the most part, under controlled 
laboratory conditions—and gather reliable data on physical and 
mental growth. These institutes have several advantages—the data 
gathered by them are scientific; they usually have a sufficient per- 
sonnel to supervise the work; they attract a working corps of 
graduate students to attack special problems; and they have funds 
sufficient for performing a large service. 

The institutes as at present planned are making a study of child 
behavior. They are not interested in preparing curricula for the 
parents, although the data which they are collecting are absolutely 
essential for the construction of a parent-education curriculum such 
as is here considered. 
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The experimental nursery school, of which there are now several, 
is a place where children live under carefully controlled conditions, 
The records which are kept by the best of these schools are in. 
valuable raw material for such a program. This is similar to the 
material from the experimental institute. Much of the training 
program for the children which works successfully in the nursery 
school cannot be transferred to the home. Most nursery-school 
teachers fail to recognize this fact. When they observe that the 
child does not behave in the home as he does in the nursery school, 
they blame the home and the mother. In such a ease the teacher is 
guilty of a psychological fallacy, for she assumes that child behavior 
in one situation ought to transfer to another situation—which it 
seldom does. She does not solve the mother’s problem when she 
blames her for not being able to make her home situation identical 
with the nursery-school situation. 

Mothers look with longing and with almost pathetie faith to the 
new psychology for help. Within a week the writer has heard from 
three different quarters, ‘‘Give us more psychology to help us. If 
we had only had psychology in college—’’ Thank the Lord, they 
did not have that disillusionment. You who are familiar with the 
literature extant in the fields of psychology know what a dry cow is 
sought for milk. Pick up any copy of the Journal of Experimental 
Psychology or the Psychological Review or any psychological bulle- 
tin which keeps us posted in this field—one cannot find an article to 
which one may refer a mother who wants to know how to eure 
temper tantrums, or help a moody adolescent. 

The new pedagogy, like the new psychology, has troubles enough 
of its own without bothering with mothers’ tribulations. The peda- 
gogues are organizing parent-teacher associations in order to per- 
suade the home to cooperate with the school and to let the parents 
know what the school is doing, never by any chance to find out 
what the home is doing and the best way of cooperating with it. 

But there are other sources of raw material which might be 
made useful for parental education. There are the case studies of 
the Judge Baker Foundation and of the Committee on Methods 
of Preventing Delinquency. There is a fund of information about 
problem children from Los Angeles to London. There is all the 
mental-hygiene material with its new experience in preventive 
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hygiene. There is the method of psycho-analysis, for lack of a less 
rankly flavored term, and other sources which will occur to 


everyone. 

A souree of information, which should be used, is the un- 
coordinated, uncharted, unexpressed experience of the workers on 
the job—the parents who are actually training children success- 
fully; the grandparents who have reared large families; and, par- 
ticularly, the parents of ‘‘men of eminence,’’ of our presidents, 
millionaires, suecess-magazine heroes, and college professors. Who 
is going to put all this raw material into form for the education of 
parents so that they may be progenitors of a better generation 
than ours? 

A parent-education institute —There is an opportunity for a 
useful institute to study, select, and collate material for the use of 
parents. The raw material has to be transformed into fodder 
suitable to the appetite and capacity of the ultimate consumer. 
Then the fodder, or curriculum, has to be fed to this public. The 
parent-edueation institute should be, first, a clearing-house for all 
the research, experiment, and theory of the child-welfare stations, 
nursery schools, psychological laboratories, and laboratory schools ; 
second, a transformer for this raw energy into light for the home— 
prineiples and meth s adapted to the needs and uses of parents; 
third, a depository .f successful practical experience, gathered 
from all available sources; and fourth, a splendid ‘‘selling organi- 
zation’’ to acquaint the ultimate consumer with the wares which will 
satisfy his needs. The colleges have spent the greater part of the 
past twenty years in bringing their services to the people with the 
result that they are reaching a larger public than ever before in 
history. They are contributing largely to the improvement of the 
next generation, although the students are not sure of where it is 
all going, and there is not yet a well-considered plan for satisfying 
the inchoate need of the college youth. The problem of the eduea- 
tion of the parent is fairly simple, definite, and direct. It ought 
to be comparatively easy to plan a satisfactory curriculum and to 
dispose of it to the public for which it is intended. 

Upon a rational program of adult parental education depends 
the kind, the amount, and the direction of progress in the next few 
generations. As long as mothers and fathers get their help in 
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problems of child-training only from past experience, tradition. 
proverbs, and aphorisms, just so long is progress retarded. Already 
there are charlatans, ‘‘schools of psychology,’’ and ‘‘child spe. 
cialists’’ around us capitalizing on the awakening demand. Book 
agents bring expensive books to our door, and we are buying out of 
sheer desperation and optimism. 

An institute for parental education should have a wide view of 
its field and a fine conception of its program. It must have money 
enough to carry on research and to employ specialists who know 
how to write. It must be a friendly institute from which sympathy 
flows to bewildered fathers and troubled mothers, because their 
problems are deeply and consciously conceived. The cold scientist 
comes to the institute only to lay down his offering upon the anvil 
where service is being forged. And the successful experience of the 
race comes here to find voice and form and a mission. 
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A STUDENT’S ABILITY INDEX FROM TEACHERS’ MARKS 


HowarpD J. BANKER 


Department of Genetics, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
Cold Spring Harbor, New York 








In previous papers by the writer it has been shown that teachers’ 
marks, as well as age distribution in the grades, are functions or 
reflections of the inherent ability of the student body. It remains 
for us to derive, if possible, an index that may be used as a reason- 
ably reliable measure of the comparative intelligence or mental 
ability of the students. Whatever qualities may be involved in the all 
reactions of the individual to the school’s exercises, in the last . 
analysis they are chiefly determined by the operation of mental 
factors, and we may comprehend them under such blanket terms ns 
as intelligence or mentality in the broadest sense. 

That teachers’ marks are not a direct measure of intelligence 
must be emphasized. They are simply a measure of achievement 
under specific conditions. If the conditions are reasonably the same 
and the teachers’ judgments are reliable, then the mark attained 
may be considered as the score in a test and used for the measure 
of intelligence on the same principle as the score of a Binet or other 
mental-ability test. Inasmuch, however, as the teacher’s mark is 
based on much more complex and more variable conditions than 
inhere in a specially designed mentality test, there is greater un- 
certainty as to the psychological factors actually being measured 
and greater possibility of error in the score recorded. The errors, 
in part, may be eliminated by the training and experience of the 
teacher, especially should the teacher record the mark as a score 
of actual accomplishment and not as an attempted measure of in- 
telligence or ability. Further accuracy may be attained by averag- 
ing as many marks as possible in each case. This is probably the 
best that ean be done as far as variability in scoring is an ex- 
pression of the personal equation of the teacher and in the case 































‘Banker, Howard J. ‘‘Age Distribution in the Grades as a Measure of 
Mentality,’’ Journal of Educational Research, 13:155-70, March, 1926. Also 
‘*The Significance of Teachers’ Marks,’’ Journal of Educational Research, 
16:159-71 and 271-84, Octcber and November, 1927. 
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of experienced and well-trained teachers the results ought to ap. 
proximate the scoring of intelligence tests. We have already seen, 
however, that the scoring by teachers’ marks, even under the crude 
conditions which commonly prevail—and have been amply criticized 
by others—is sufficiently accurate to reflect clearly the inherent 
aggregate characteristics of the students. Assuming, then, that 
teachers’ marks are on the average, to an appreciable degree of 
accuracy, a score of the accomplishment of each student and that 
such a score is a function of the natural ability of the pupil, how 
may we derive therefrom an index of relative student ability? 

The teacher’s mark is assigned on the basis of the quality of 
the student’s work as compared with an expected average? for the 
grade in which the work is done. Such average is the average 
assumed as a standard for students who are ‘‘at age’’ in the grade, 
that is, students whose chronological age is within the normal range 
for the grade. This will differ by one year for each school grade. 
When marking achievement teachers do not consider the age of 
the individual pupil but mark as though each were of the grade age. 
This is perfectly ‘ght since the teacher’s mark is, and should be, 
simply a seore of achievement in a course of work planned for the 
accomplishment of children of a given age capacity. 

That teachers actually do thus mark is evidenced by the comment 
recorded by some educational psychologists that teachers are ‘‘ prone 
to overestimate the intelligence of the over-age pupil.’’® Such a 
pupil, unless he is unusually dull, is likely to attain a better 
achievement score than the average of his fellows from his greater 
maturity and experience, especially if he is a repeater, but his 
chronological age is not an observable factor in the result. The 
teacher unconsciously estimates his intelligence from his perform- 
ance as one ‘‘at age’’ for the grade. 

The score marks are numerically the same for every grade and 
theoretically are distributed about a similar average, the changing 
mental-age capacity in growth being provided for not by the mark- 
ing system but by adaptive changes in the curricular requirements 

” Average is used throughout this paper in its generic sense as any measure 
of central tendency. 


* For a discussion of this tendency see Terman, Lewis M. The Measure- 
ment of Intelligence. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916. p. 24. 
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from grade to grade; therefore, the distributions of the marks in 
every grade are theoretically comparable. Such variations as may 
oceur will be due, first, to chance variations from irregular marking 
which on the average ought not to exceed the probable error; or, 
second, are the consequence of factors which may affect the distri- 
bution of the marks in one grade as distinct from another; for 
instance, we may expect a lower average as we approach the fifth 
grade because of the accumulation of retardates in this region.‘ 
It is evident from these considerations that the marking seale, while 
numerically constant throughout the school system, has a significant 
value which differs with each grade, that is, the significance of the 
mark as a function of the intelligence varies with the age of the 
student, or, to express it in another way, varies with the grade in 
which the mark is given. 

We are becoming quite familiar in these days with the measure 
of an individual’s intelligence as the ratio of his ability to pass 
certain standard tests to the average ability of the general popula- 
tion of his own age. Such is the basis of the intelligence quo- 
tient (JQ). Regarding the teacher’s mark then as an achievement 
score in a test approximately uniform for a given population we 
may, on the same principle as for the intelligence quotient, express 
the relative ability to meet the total situation as a ratio of the 
individual student’s mark to the mark of the student of average 
ability in the population of like age and scored on the same test. 
Such an index cannot be called an ‘‘intelligence quotient’’ as it is 
derived by a different and presumably less accurate method. How- 
ever, from its fundamental principles, when determined as accu- 
rately as possible, it should approximate more or less closely a true 
intelligence quotient. To avoid ambiguity it is doubtless better 
that it be called the ‘‘student’s ability index’’ (SAJ) and as such 
it may be used as an index of a student’s ability in specifie subjects 
as well as a measure of his general ability to meet the total re- 
quirements of his school work. When so used it becomes compara- 
ble with intelligence quotients based on mental tests. 


‘Banker, Howard J. ‘‘Age Distribution in the Grades as a Measure of 
Mentality,’’ loc. cit., 13:160-62, March, 1926. 
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It has been said that a student for various reasons may not 
always do all that he is able to do and that what we measure by 
teachers’ marks is his actual performance and not his ability to 
perform. This is true, and the average of the teachers’ marks re. 
ceived by the student is the most accurate measure of his achieve- 
ment or performance in the school work; but the ratio of what an 
individual does to what the average individual does is the only 
measure we have of personal ability. For those who may have a 
fondness for mathematics we submit the following. 

On the average the student’s total performance is to his ability 
to perform as the average student’s performance is to his ability, 
subject to the probable error of the average. If 

P is put for the performance or achievement of a student 


and 
A is used for his ability 


while 


P’ represents the performance of the average student 


and 
A’ stands for the ability of the average student, 


then, 
Pr 


oa 
or 

Pa=F’ 4, 
and dividing by P’A’, 

ME 

a A’ 
That is, the ratio of a student’s total performance or achievement 
to the achievement of the average student is equal to the ratio of 
the student’s ability to the ability of the average student, always 
subject to the probable error of the average. Therefore, the ratio 
of the student’s average mark to the mark of the average student 
is an index of his ability in terms of the ability of the average stu- 
dent, that is, it is the student’s ability index, true within the limits 
of the error of probability. 

By a student’s ability index is meant the index of the total 
ability of a student in any one or all of those activities in which 
his achievement or performance is measured by teachers’ marks. 
This does not inelude his athletie ability, social ability, or his 
temperament except as these qualities may in some degree con- 
tribute to his scholastic success. The total ability thus indieated 
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is made up of the student’s inherent, natural, or genetic ability, 
that with which he is endowed when he comes into the world, plus 
all acquired ability derived from his reaction to his environment 
or his education. The part each of these factors plays in a student’s 
actual performance cannot well be separated, hence, the teachers’ 
marks are a measure of his achievement in one or all scholastie sub- 
jects by reason of his natural plus his acquired ability. But aec- 
quired ability is determined by the reaction of the natural or 
genetic factors to the opportunities afforded by the environment or 
to the stimulus derived from the environment. If a student has 
nine-tenths as great natural ability as another, he will acquire from 
the same environment nine-tenths as much advantage as the other. 
Hence, if 
a be the measure of the natural or genetic ability of the student 


and 
c be the contribution of his environment 


we may write 
a + ac as an expression for his total ability. 
In like manner we may use 


a’+-a’c to indicate the total ability of the average student in the 
same environment. 

But the ratio of the total ability of the individual to the total ability 
of the average student is the student’s ability index, or it is the 
measure of his total ability in terms of the average. Hence, 

S4l = pot hed ‘ 
a +-a’o 
Extracting the common factor 1 + ¢ we have, 

SAI = a 

a 

or the student’s ability index under common environmental con- 
ditions is also a measure of his natural or genetic ability in scholas- 
tie subjects expressed as a ratio or percent of the average of the 
population within those limits of error determined by the law of 


the probable error. 
The fundamental formula for the student’s ability index as 
derived from teachers’ marks may be written, 
SAI = Mk 
Mi’ 
where 
Mk is the individual student’s average mark 
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and 


Mk’ is the corresponding mark normally attained by the student of average 
ability in the population. 


Since, as we have seen, the mark is only the measure of the achieve. 
ment of a student in a test, or grade curriculum, that is adjusted 
to a specified range of age, the formula just given is true only in 
the case of the student who is of the grade age. But many stv. 
dents are chronologically out of age, that is, older or younger than 
the age normal for the grade in which they are working and for 
which the curricular requirements are supposed to be adapted. 
In fact this situation exists more commonly than otherwise. It is 
evident that a student who is of the chronological age of Grade VII 
and is able to make only the average mark in Grade VI cannot be 
considered a student of average ability or intelligence for his age 
if the school is properly graded, but the formula as it stands would 
give him a SAI = 1, or average ability. It is, however, the average 
ability of students supposedly a year younger than himself. It is 
necessary, therefore, to find a factor that will transmute the stu- 
dent’s ability index from the basis of the grade in which the work 
is done to the basis of the grade in which the student should be 
working in deference to his chronological age. The basis of the 
student’s ability index for any grade is the theoretical mark of the 
student of normal average intelligence, that is, a student whose 


mental age is equal to his chronological age or his 


MA 
i@= a 
e 4 


Cc 
=z i. 


Let 
Q@ = any ‘‘ intelligence quotient.’’ 
Then we may write, 


Mk is any student’s average mark in his school work 
and 
xz is the unknown base of the desired ratio, 
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By definition of the intelligence quotient 
. set oF 
=a 
Substituting in Formula 2, 

Mk 

z “WA 

CA 

Mk.CA 

MA 

This value of x is true for all grades and is expressed as a com- 

bined function of the numerical value of the mark and the chrono- 
logieal- and mental-age relations of the student. This may be ren- 
dered specific for any grade by giving to Mk the value of the mark 
of the student of average ability for the specified grade and to 
MA the value of the average mental grade-age since the latter is 
limited by the character of the grade curriculum, that is, in any 
specified grade these quantities are theoretically predetermined 
factors in the constitution of ‘the grade and are mathematically 
expressed by the average. The student’s chronological age (CA) 
is independent of the grade and is, therefore, unaffected in value 
by reason of the grade in which the student may be doing his work.° 


The formula may then be written, 
_ GMk.CA 
- MGS 
where 
GMk is the mark of the student of average ability for the grade or it is 
the theoretical average grade-mark 
and 
MGA is the mental grade-age, that is, the average mental age typical for 
the given grade. 
Substituting this value for x in Formula 1 we have, 
Mk 
° = Gik.cA 
~ MGA — 
Mk.MGA 
GMk.CA 


*Only recently has the distinction between mental age and chronological 
age been emphasized, and the expression ‘‘age’’ has been used pedagogically 
in the past in unconscious ambiguity. 
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Since this is an expression for an intelligence quotient or an ability 
index in terms of the teacher’s mark, we may write SAI for Q and 

transforming the equation we have, 

SAI = Mie MGA 

CA * GMk 
in which the first factor is a variable readily determined from the 
mark and the chronological age of the individual student, and the 
second factor is constant for any specified grade. It is possible 

to construct a table of the values of 

MGA 

GMk 
for every grade and suited to the conditions in any population. 
We have, therefore, an expression for a mental-ability index based 
on teachers’ marks theoretically comparable with any intelligence 
quotient and in practice as reliable as the accuracy of the factors 
involved. Moreover, by giving to Mk the value of the average 
mark of a student in any specific subject and to GMk the value of 
the mark of the average student in the same subject, student’s 
ability index becomes the index or measure of the student’s ability 
in that specifie activity and, therefore, it becomes indirectly a 
measure of the special mental reaction called forth by the activity. 
We have already convinced ourselves that destructive criticism 
has overdone the matter of discrediting teachers’ markings and that 
in some instances, at least, the critics have visited upon the teachers 
the consequences of their own sins. No one familiar with the sub- 
ject will question that teachers’ marks have a high degree of in- 
accuracy, but it seems possible that to a considerable extent errancy 
in results derived from teachers’ marks may be due not to the marks 
but to their interpretation. We shall undertake to diseuss the prac- 

tical application of the formula in a subsequent paper. 
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THE NEED FOR MORE ADEQUATE MEASURES OF 
ACHIEVEMENT IN SILENT READING 


PavuL V. SANGREN 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


AN ANALYSIS of existing tests and scales in silent reading shows 
that various attempts have been made to measure (1) the rate of 
silent reading of continuous selections and disconnected para- 
graphs; (2) the silent-reading vocabulary by selecting the synonyms 
of words and recognizing the proper uses of words in sentences; 
and (3) the comprehension of the material read. The latter in- 
volves the following activities and purposes: reproducing the ideas 
or words contained in the material, answering fact questions based 
upon the material, following directions contained in material, grasp- 
ing the total meanings of paragraphs, finding the central thoughts 
of paragraphs, organizing disarranged words and phrases, answer- 
ing simple and involved questions on the basis of the general in- 
formational background. 

This situation in the measurement of silent reading means 
either that many, or none, of the tests is measuring silent reading 
or that silent reading consists in a complex set of activities, and 
existing tests are measuring only certain very different aspects of 
the complex whole. The writer accepts the second point of view 
and to this he will hold in presenting the discussion included in 
this paper. 

C. T. Gray states this same general point of view as follows: 

It is very difficult to devise a single test by means of which, alone, this 
highly complex process can be measured. If the reading ability of an indi- 
vidual pupil is to be investigated in its entirety, different tests, each of which 
measures a different phase of reading activity must be used It be- 
comes necessary, then, to select a series of tests from those which are available. 
In making such a selection the investigator must bear in mind that no reading 
test has been devised especially for the purpose of diagnosis.’ 


The position taken in such a statement is that all, or practically all, 
existing tests measure silent-reading ability in one or more of its 


‘Gray, C. T. Deficiencies in Reading Ability. Boston, D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1922. p. 24. 
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important aspects and that silent-reading ability is so complex as 
to demand several or many separate tests to measure it adequately, 
especially if any diagnostic result is to be obtained. 

From the point of view just given, silent-reading ability might 
be defined as that ability which enables an individual to respond 
effectively to various types of silent-reading situations. Obviously, 
an individual with much of this ability will respond more effectively 
in a variety of silent-reading situations involving various materials 
and purposes than one possessing a lesser amount of the ability, 
This definition makes it clear that silent reading is conceived to be 
an exceedingly complex process. Completely satisfactory silent 
reading would include proper habits of eye-movements; rapid per- 
ception of visual symbols; ready recognition of word meanings; 
and intelligent interpretations of phrases, sentences, paragraphs, 
and selections, according to the purpose which the reader has in 
mind. Completely satisfactory silent reading would involve per- 
ception, association, memory, and—in its advanced stages—judg- 
ment and reason. It would by no means be independent of the 
maturity, training, and intelligence of the individual. 

A serious objection to the above definition of silent-reading 
ability is that there has not been a strict confinement to the simplest 
and most essential aspect of silent reading. Courtis, for example, 
recognizes two aspects of reading—the purposeful or thought- 
getting and the control over the mechanism by which thought is 
obtained. But, since the control over the reading mechanism is the 
essential aspect of all types of reading activity, he proposes to define 
reading ability as ‘‘the degree of control possessed by the child over 
the reading mechanism or the excellence of the mechanism itself.’” 
Otis takes a somewhat similar point of view in the following state- 
ment: 

It would seem to me, then, that reading ability, to be logically defined, 
must be considered as embodying in essence only those mental processes which 
are concerned in reality with the specific visual symbols as such. Other mental 
activities involved in the total reading complex may be spoken of as supra- 
reading activities or accompaniments of the process.® 


*Courtis, 8. A. ‘‘ Analysis of Reading Ability,’’ Journal of Educational 
Research, 4:287-93, November, 1921. 
* Otis, A. 8. ‘Consideration Concerning the Making of a Test of Read- 
ing Ability,’’ Pedagogical Seminary, 23: 528-49, December, 1916. 
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Both Courtis and Otis would seem, therefore, to regard silent- 
reading ability as the rate and accuracy with which the child can 
perceive or recognize the individual words without regard to their 
meanings, either individually or in groups. 

To investigate silent-reading ability from such an angle would 
be interesting and probably very useful. From the practical aspect, 
however, it is still true that much more is desired in silent-reading 
instruction than the mere control over the mechanical aspects of 
the process. The teacher’s primary interest lies in the development 
of a general power to respond effectively to different types of silent- 
reading situations without regard to what may be the primal causes 
for, or the elements in, that general power. The able silent reader, 
like the able baseball player, must be capable of carrying on a num- 
ber of different types of activity involving different purposes; if 
he is deficient with respect to any specific type of activity, he is not 
in full possession of the general power demanded in the practical 
world. 

When one considers the variety of types of silent-reading 
activity which the individual must maintain in and out of the 
school, he sees that silent-reading ability is exceedingly complex 
and its measurement no simple task. It would be quite impossible 
to list here all the various purposes for which an individual reads 
and so determine the exact number and kind of silent-reading 
activities which he must carry on. However, to make concrete the 
present consideration of the measurement of silent-reading ability, 
the following are suggested as some of the generally accepted types 
of silent-reading activity and distinctive purposes of the process: 

To follow directions, such as are involved in reading traffic signals, baking 

eakes, and getting lesson assignments. 

To gain information, such as getting facts on market prices, affairs of the 

day, and study lessons. 

To reproduce, such as relating a story read, reciting a poem, and reviewing 

a book. 

To gain a general impression or meaning, such as interpreting a description 

and determining attitudes. 

To find the central or leading ideas, such as getting the main idea of a 

paragraph in history and the author’s main thoughts in a story. 

To organize the material read, such as outlining an account, relating @ 

story, or arranging the main ideas. 
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. To predict the future, such as reading for facts to predict the outcome 
of an event, anticipating in stories, and predicting the weather. 

. To draw conclusions and make inferences, such as the reading of facts or 
arguments to determine points of view or logical ends. 
To solve problems, such as close analytical reading of certain paragraphs, 
articles, or books to solve major or minor difficulties. 

. To find answers to questions, such as What is mined in Montana? and 
Who is Secretary of State? 


Silent-reading ability involves effectiveness in responding to the 
various types of materials suggested in the list. Two bases on which 
each of these types of silent reading should be measured are the 
level of development and the level of efficiency. That is, one should 
consider, first, the effectiveness with which individuals respond to 
the various situations as they increase in difficulty ; and, second, the 
rate and accuracy with which they ean respond to these same situa- 
tions on any given level of difficulty. Such a scheme would be in 
accord with our present general plan of instruction in elementary- 
school reading. To secure adequate measures of the silent-reading 
ability of the individual, therefore, satisfactory seales of difficulty 
in silent reading, involving the various types of activity, must be 
constructed and rating tests to measure the efficiency of the indi- 
vidual at different levels in the various types of silent-reading 
activity must be devised. 

We shall first consider the possibilities in measuring silent- 
reading ability as it involves the single purpose of following diree- 
tions. A difficulty scale would be constructed with this purpose 
in mind. The two following items suggest the type of material 
which might be used in testing the ability to follow directions in 
silent reading. 

The directions for the test from which these items are taken are: 
‘*Read the following exercises and do exactly as you are told. You 
will have all the time you need.’’ 

4. This morning I saw two dogs. One dog was black and the other was 
brown. Write the word below that tells how many dogs I saw this morning. 

8. The exact proportions of the American flag have been fixed by execu- 
tive order, that is to say, by order of the President, as have other features, such 
as the arrangement and position of the stars. The exact size of the flag is 


variable, though the army has several regulation sizes. The proportions fixed 
by executive order on May 26, 1916, are as follows: 
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If the width of the flag is taken as a basis and called 1, then the length 
will be 1.9. Each stripe will be one-thirteenth of 1 and the blue field wi"! be 
76 long and seven-thirteenths of 1 wide. 

Other features of the officially designed flag are as follows: The tcp and 
bottom stripes are red. Each state is represented by a five-point star, one of 
whose points shall be directed toward the top of the nag. 

Draw a small flag 1 inch wide that will carry out these directions. Do 
not try to be too artistic and accurate in your work. 


These subtests are offered merely as a suggestion of what might 
be done if one were to determine the difficulty of material which 
the individual ean handle when reading for the purpose of following 
directions. In a well-constructed performance scale of this type 
many levels of difficulty should be covered. 

On the basis of a scale of this kind the teacher or investigator 
can determine a child’s level of development when doing silent 
reading for one particular purpose. This is highly important, since 
the effort to give children specific training in material on a level 
of diffieulty beyond that which, they can handle effectively means 
wasted and unwise effort. It is true, of course, that children should 
be given such instruction that they will be able to handle increas- 
ingly difficult materials, but specific training or drill is most wisely 
done on material which the pupil can handle with some degree of 
effectiveness. 

When the teacher or investigator has determined a child’s level 
of development on a particular type of silent-reading activity, the 
next problem is to determine with what efficiency, or rate and 
accuracy, the child reads silently on the particular level of develop- 
ment which he has attained. It is quite apparent, for example, 
that a child may be able to grasp material of a certain degree of 
diffieulty when reading for a particular purpose with unlimited 
time. It is important, however, that he should be able to handle the 
material on that level with a certain standard degree of efficiency 
before he is allowed to read material of a higher level. This should 
probably be the basis and field for specific practice and drill on 
silent-reading exercises for whatever purpose. It is therefore neces- 
sary to construct rate tesis in silent reading on a particular level 
of difficulty involving a particular type of activity or purpose. 

The directions at Level 2 for certain rate tests devised by the 
writer are: ‘‘Read the following exercise and do exactly as you 
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are told. You have two minutes.’’ The first four subtests of this 
series, without the necessary simple drawings are: (1) put a ring 
around the box, (2) put a stem on the apple, (3) make a cross on 
the ball, and (4) place a dot on the egg. 

The directions for similar tests at Level 5 are: ‘‘ Read the fol- 
lowing exercises and do exactly as you are told. You will have 
three minutes in which to work.’’ The first and third subtests in 
this series are: 

1. Mary was sent to the store by her mother to buy a dozen oranges. On 
her way home she became hungry and ate one of the oranges. Then she had 
only eleven. On the line below write the word one to tell how many oranges 
Mary ate on her way home from the store. 

3. The clock struck nine times, and it was time for the boys to go to 
bed. One of the boys tried to draw a short line for each time the clock struck. 
The lines are shown below but there are only eight. Draw one more line like 
those below at the right side after those drawn and you will have all nine lines. 


Seeeeee 

It would be an almost prohibitive task, of course, to construct 
measures of efficiency in silent reading at all of the various levels 
of difficulty. It is quite necessary, however, to construct rate tests 
on at least two or three important levels involved in reading for 
any one purpose. It seems reasonable to suppose that one might 
be able to make certain inferences concerning the efficiency of an 
individual on a particular level by knowing his efficiency on an- 
other level. At present, however, no study has appeared to show 
us how we can determine from a knowledge of the individual’s 
efficiency in silent reading on one level what his efficiency will be 
on another level. It would seem that to measure adequately a 
particular ability in accord with the ten types of activity listed 
earlier, some twenty or thirty rate tests in silent reading covering 
various levels of difficulty and types of activity should be econ- 
structed. 

The reader may feel that the writer has greatly overemphasized 
the complexity of silent-reading ability and the silent-reading 
process. It is necessary to maintain that, if we harmonize with 
the generally accepted aims and practices in silent-reading instruc- 
tion, no overstatement of the complexity of the ability and the 
process in question has been made. If the reader is in doubt on 
this point, let him study the Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the Na- 
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tional Society for the Study of Education.t*’ The reader may also 
believe that the task of test construction as outlined in this paper 
is an unusually formidable one. This must be admitted. However, 
certain small beginnings have been made in the directions indicated 
in the present discussion. All existing reading tests have made 
their contributions to the general solution to the problem. Only 
recently Gates has announced the construction of a series of silent- 
reading tests covering certain of the aspects listed in this paper.° 
Clifford Woody, of the University of Michigan, and the writer are 
now engaged in perfecting a series of seven silent-reading tests to 
apply aceording to the scheme indicated in this article. 

The present paper has two chief purposes. The first is to in- 
terest other individuals in the construction of a more adequate 
series of silent-reading tests, covering the large variety of phases 
suggested. The second is to focus the attention of teachers and 
investigators upon the fact that the measurement of silent-reading 
ability is no simple task to be accomplished by the application of a 
test which measures but a single phase of the process. 


‘Whipple, G. M. (ed.) The Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National So- 
cvety for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois, Publie School Pub- 
lishing Company, 1925. Part I, 356 pp. 

*Gates, A. I. ‘‘A Series of Tests for the Measurement and Diagnosis of 
Reading Ability in Grades Three to Eight,’’ Teachers College Record, 23:1-23, 
September, 1926. Also, ‘‘The Gates Primary Reading Test,’’ Teachers College 
Record, 28:146-79, October, 1926. 
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SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF OLD AGE 


In spite of many treatises, from Cicero’s De Senectute to Hall’s 
Senscence, we know little about old age. What we do know about 
it is mostly derived from its inferior representatives who present 
old age to us in its least favorable aspects. Indeed, we seldom think 
of a man as old unless he is infirm in health or spirit. 

Doubtless, there have always been reasons why old age should 
be understood, but today the reasons are more numerous than ever 
before, and tomorrow they will be still more numerous and each 
reason will be more urgent. Is it not true that every step in the 
march of civilization has made hands worth less and brains worth 
more? Man himself represents a late or ‘‘old’’ stage in the process 
of evolution. If man is the most powerful creature in the world, 
it is not because of his strength or swiftness but rather because of 
his intelligence. The same triumph of mind over matter that the 
human species exhibits is also evident in the maturing of the indi- 
viduals of the human species. The advance along a thousand sec- 
tors of the circle of human knowledge is making it more and more 
difficult for man in the earlier years of life to master this know!l- 
edge and bring it to bear upon the problems of society. We already 
see at the head of our more complex undertakings, such as govern- 
ment and ‘‘big business,’’ men who are well within the last third 
of the span of human life. Obviously, therefore, old age has its 

social uses, and these uses are growing in number and importance. 

Moreover, there are more old people now than there used to be. 
In the opinion of Seott Nearing, the average length of life in the 
sixteenth century was only 21.2 years. In the following century, 
according to his estimate, the average length increased four and 
a half years. His figure for the seventeenth century is 25.7. The 
increase was still larger in the next century, amounting to about 
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eight years and raising the average length of life to 33.6 years. In 
the nineteenth century the estimate is about forty years. Accord- 
ing to these figures life is now probably twice as long on the average 
as it was a few centuries ago, and its length is increasing more 
rapidly than ever. There is reason to believe that life is now 
lengthening at the rate of about fourteen years a century. 

It is true that much of this inerease comes about through the 
decrease in infant mortality, but this is not by any means the whole 
story. More people are, in fact, living to the ages of seventy, eighty, 
and even ninety. Each succeeding census table shows more men 
and women in the upper age brackets. 

Here then is a social problem of the first magnitude. Of what 
use is it for publie sanitation, social hygiene, and preventative 
medicine to prolong life if there is no important service to society 
for old people to perform. Suppose—as is not impossible—that the 
expectation of living to one hundred becomes as great as the present 
expectation of living to fifty. Is it conceivable that under such cir- 
cumstances we could possibly continue to superannuate our workers 
at the age of sixty? We could not afford to do so. We should be 
compelled to revise our notions about age and to learn something 
far more significant than we now know about its hygiene, its psy- 
chology, and its edueability. In short, we should be obliged to 
study how to make the best use of it for the work of the world. 

Something like this is upon us. Psychologists just now are 
bent on studying the pre-school child. This movement is healthy, 
sound, and worthy of every encouragement. But let the psycholo- 
gists also turn their eyes in the opposite direction and study old 
age with the same intensity that they now study early childhood. 
If this is done, we shall know more precisely the extent to which old 
people excel in wisdom, in capacity to organize ideas, and in the 
ability to direct people to a common end. We shall then learn 
whether, and to what extent, intelligent people in advanced life 
may be relied upon to synthesize the crude and scattered fragments 
of truth which younger men may have discovered or invented. 

When such studies are made it will doubtless be found that the 
service to society which age was intended to render and which it 
is entirely capable of rendering is not, in reality, being utilized. 
We may learn that man is at present abnormally precocious and 
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that this trait has probably been inherited from his short-lived 
forbears—from the day when the conditions of life were so hard 
that only those possessing the physical vigor of youth could survive, 
Very likely it may be shown that man, under a wise social philoso. 
phy, long ago should have ceased to do his best work before forty; 
and that in the future he may be expected to begin rather than end 
his real activities with the advent of the fourth decade. 

The lengthening of life, which as we have said is going steadily 
forward all the time, may be looked at from another point of view. 
Suppose the present span of life were reduced to half or one- 
fourth of its present length. Might we not then expect our culture 
and our institutions to decline? The mere bulk, range, and variety 
of the things we should have to learn would be too numerous for so 
brief an allotment of life. Moreover, ‘‘children’’ would be unable 
to organize our culture and direct the institutions which we have 
established. The precise equivalent of this has actually happened, 
only instead of life being shortened to one-half or one-fourth of 
its present duration, the problems of life have doubled or quad- 
rupled in magnitude and difficulty so that present-day man is a 
child with reference to them. Man now dies or becomes senile be- 
fore he knows what life is or what science is. The so-called pro- 
ductive years are so few that a philosophy of pessimism will declare 
that it is hardly worth while to do anything well. 

It seems likely, however, that when old age is better understood 
and length of life has been increased, the training of human beings 
will be thought of as a continuous process reaching from childhood 
to old age, utilizing the eapacities which ripen in advanced life 
and applying them to the solution of social problems. Edueation 
is so much bigger than the school. It becomes synonymous with 
the preservation of culture and the converting of human energy 
and thinking to the uses of society. We all know of a few mar- 
velous achievements by persons of great age. If such achievements 
can be made common instead of sporadic, the gain in the world will 
be priceless. 

B. R. B. 
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NEWS and COMMUNICATIONS 


The February issue of the Balttmore Bulletin of Education is devoted to 
‘Provision for Superior Pupils in Baltimore Secondary Schools.’’ Brief 
statements are given concerning some of the efforts which the Baltimore school 
people are making toward the solution of this problem. Of course, very little 
can be given in detail, but the Bulletin does contain much that is suggestive. 


Dr. W. 8S. Guiler, Teachers College, Miami University, has recently pub- 
lished a series of students’ workbooks in English. They cover the general fields 
of grammatical usage, sentence structure, punctuation, and capitalization. Pre- 
liminary diagnostic tests, designed to make individualized remedial instruction 
possible, are also a part of the total set. 


The Social Science Research Council has announced plans to establish a 
Journal of Abstracts in the social sciences. Provision has been made to sub- 
sidize the publication for a period of ten years until it becomes self-supporting 
through subscriptions. It will be issued monthly and will attempt to cover 
the social-science literature of the world as originally published in all lan- 
guages. The date of the first issue has not been indicated. 


A graduate fellowship of one thousand dollars is offered at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, for the year 1928-29, by the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. This fellowship has been created for work 
on constructing a course of study in safety education for secondary schools. 
The award will be made on August 1, 1928. Further information may be 
obtained from Albert W. Whitney, One Park Avenue, New York City, or from 
the Committee on Fellowships of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


‘*A Study of Failure and Distribution of School Marks in Junior and 
Senior High School’’ is the title of a mimeographed bulletin published by the 
Department of Educational Measurement, West Allis, Wisconsin. After 
analyzing carefully the distribution of teachers’ marks and the relationship 
to failure, a scheme for securing more uniformity in marking was worked 
out and is presented here. Those interested should write directly to the De- 
partment of Educational Measurement for further information. 


Jacob 8. Orleans, research associate of the Educational Measurements 
Bureau in the New York State Education Department, has prepared a Manual 
on the Local Construction and Uses of Objective Tests (University of the 
State of New York Bulletin, No. 893). With the growth of interest in 
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objective measurement and the effort on the part of leaders in the field to 
get this work to function in the classrooms, such a manual ought to be of 
real service in helping teachers to understand the meaning of such tests. 


The Atwater Kent Foundation is now organizing the United States as , 
whole for the second national singing contest. More than 250 rewards, in. 
eluding $17,500 in cash, free musical conservatory scholarships, ten round trips 
to Washington and New York, and 120 medals, have been offered by the Foun. 
dation for winning participants in the 1928 contest. The preliminaries will be 
held in the early fall with the national finals next December, after the audi 
tion has been carried through local, state, and district phases. 


A recent issue of The Normal Advance published by the Indiana State 
Normal School, at Terre Haute, Indiana, reports the development of the 
Indiana Education Research Group which came into being last September. 
The report is made by Byron B. Williams, director of research and publicity 
in the Indiana State Department of Public Instruction. Two groups are now 
at work—one on teacher training, under the leadership of Professor H. N. 
Fitch of the Ball Teachers’ College, and the other on finance, under the 
direction of Dr. H. F. Clarke of Indiana University. 


Superintendent L. L. Caldwell, of Hammond, Indiana, through a series 
of mimeographed bulletins sent to the teachers and printed pamphlets sent 
to the pupils, has endeavored to stimulate the reading of worth-while literature. 
Among the suggestions for stimulating library reading are the following: make 
library reading a privilege, advertise good books, post names of good achieve 
ment, encourage pupils to make a card file of good books, have a ‘‘ book 
review day,’’ and encourage children to bring copies of their books and maga- 
zines to school and to draw books from the public library. 


In the ninth annual report of the general director of the Commonwealth 
Fund, Barry C. Smith describes the expenditure last year of $1,100,000 in 
efforts to improve the physical and mental health of school children. A five 
year demonstration of health work in Fargo, North Dakota, was completed 


and the city has made provision for the continuance of every essential activity 
at its own expense. Fargo’s health budget for 1928 calls for an expenditure 
of $1.13 per eapita for health purposes as compared with $.28 in the year 


prior to the opening of the demonstration. 


The Child Study Association of America has announced a two-day con 
ference on parental education and the public schools which will be held at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, on July 16 and 17. The purpose of 
the conference is to bring to the attention of school administrators the pur 
poses, aims, and possibilities of parental education in connection with the 
publie schools. On the first day the topics for discussion will be ‘‘ Parental 
Edueation Today—Its History, Scope, Purpose, and Aims’’; ‘‘ How Educable 
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Are Parents?’’; and ‘‘How Parents Can and Do Affect the Character of 
Public Edueation.’’ On the second day the subjects to be presented are: 
‘What a System of Public Education Can Offer in Continuous Parental Edu- 
eation’’?; ‘*How Parental Education May Promote the Effectiveness of the 
Public Schools’’; ‘‘The Function of the Parent-Teacher Association in 


Parental Education’’; and ‘‘The Function of Study Groups in Parental 


Education. ’’ 


A letter from L, A. Eastburn, registrar and educational director of 
Phoenix Union High Schools and Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona, asks us 
to correct the report found in these columns in the March issue. The correct 
statement is as follows: ‘‘ Phoenix, Arizona, reports a high school with an 
enrollment of 3,138 and a junior college with 327. The territory served in- 
eludes Phoenix and neighboring districts with a total population of approxi- 


mately 75,000. ’? 


An interesting monograph has just been completed by Mr. J. A. Baer, 
research assistant in the Bureau of Educational Research at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Mr. Baer entitles his monograph, ‘‘For What Are Teachers Paid?’’ 
his study is a by-product of the investigation which Dr. Buckingham made 
two or three years ago and presented in a monograph entitled Supply and De- 
mand in Teacher Training. Since the material collected in the study of supply 
and demand ineluded such matters as the training, experience, and service of 
the teachers, it was possible to utilize this material for the purpose of Mr. 
Baer’s study. The monograph will be issued as a special number of the Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin, dated May 30, 1928. 


The Department of Educational Sociology of the School of Education, at 
New York University, is undertaking a three-years study of the effect of a boys’ 


club program upon a local community and its boy problems in New York. A 
complete community case study will be attempted. To aid in this research, 
eight one-thousand dollar fellowships and eight tuition scholarships will be 
available for this period to senior and graduate students interested in reeeiv- 
ing degrees in the field of educational sociology. Anyone interested should 
write for further information to Frederic M. Thrasher, director of the Boys’ 
Club Study, Department of Educational Sociology, New York University School 
of Education, 100 Washington Square East, New York. 

We lately received a very interesting report from Dr. F. L. Whitney. Dr. 
Whitney has applied to the State of Colorado precisely the same techniques 
which Dr. Buckingham used in Ohio in his study, Supply and Demand m 
leacher Training. Dr. Whitney’s monograph is now in press. 

This is not the only instance in which the method employed in the Ohio 
study has been utilized in another state. Thus the purpose of the Ohio in- 
vestigation seems to be working out. That investigation was financed by the 
Commonwealth Fund in the hope that the method of attack upon the problems 
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of teacher training might serve as a basis for similar work in other states 
In this connection we are reminded of almost exactly the same procedure whic 
the State Department of New York is putting into effect. 


Dr. F. L. Whitney, director of the Department of Educational Research, 
Colorado State Teachers College, is making an extensive study of the junio; 
college. He has sent us an advance copy of data which he presented to , 
recent legislative committee. The study is not yet completed, but on the 
basis of advance showing, we shall be greatly interested in seeing the com 
pleted study whenever it is available. 


The Department of Classification, Statistics, and Building Program }y 
longing to the Denver public schools has been reorganized and renamed the 
Department of Research. Charles E. Greene, who was formerly the Director 
of Measurements, has been made head of the Department as Director of 
Research. Guy Fox, of Colorado Springs, has been appointed assistant director 
of research and Wilford Woody, research assistant. In addition, the Depart 
ment consists of one psychological examiner working full time and one working 
half time, and three stenographers and elerks. Extra clerical help during rush 
periods is available. 

The Department of Research will take care of both instructional and ad 
ministrative research. In instructional research the present comprehensive 
testing program will be continued. The major portion of this program is 
devoted to the construction and giving of tests based on new curricula. An 
important phase of instructional research is the direction and supervision of 
investigations of educational procedures, of which a large number are being 
earried on at the present time in the Denver public schools. In the field of 
administrative research the department will have charge of (1) budget 
preparation and research; (2) building program research; (3) studies of 
administrative functions; and (4) all regular statistical reports. 


Dr. August Dvorak, of the University of Washington, sent us some time 
ago a tabulation of material on certain teacher-training institutions. These 
include the universities of Akron, California, Chicago, Cincinnati, Des Moines, 
Florida, Hawaii, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Montana, 
Nebraska, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington; and George 
Washington University, New York Technical College, Pennsylvania College, 
Phillips University, Stanford University, and Washington University at St. 
Louis. 

The data was for the year 1924-25, but certain significant facts seem 
still to be pertinent. While complete data were not given for each of th 
institutions, ranges may be suggestive. For example, the salary of instructors 
ranged from $1,175 to $2,700; of assistant professors, from $1,133 to $3,500; 
of associate professors, from $2,934 to $4,000; of full professors, from $2,400 
to $6,486. These are average salaries for respective ranks in the institutions 
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that gave the information. The total number of students registered in the 
schools of edueation varied from 59 to 4,899. Eleven of the twenty-one in- 
stitutions reporting on this item gave registrations of two hundred or more. 
rhe summer-session registrations showed almost as great a range. 

The number of degrees granted by these various institutions was: A.B.’s, 
1,492; M.A.’s, 1,097; and Ph.D.’s, 63. The number of teaching or normal 
diplomas granted was 2,868. Twenty-three institutions reported the granting 
of the Bachelor’s degrees, fifteen institutions the Master’s, and but nine the 


doctorate. 


A HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT’S VIEW OF ENGLISH 

There is undoubtedly a great problem in high-school English. Whatever 
be the advantages of the present system, it does not accomplish what it 
should. It may seem strange that a high-school student should discuss these 
matters which have thus far been confined to college professors and a select 
group of intellectuals. The high-school student who criticizes the manner in 
which English is taught will be thought too young to get the right per- 
spective—admitting that he has obtained high enough marks to free him from 
the accusation of selfishness. Nevertheless, who better than he can tell how 
much he has received from his four-year English course? In saying this, I am 
not concerned with loafers, but rather with those who have done their best 
to derive from English as much benefit as possible. 

In the first place, what unity is there in the manner in which English is 
taught? None. The Freshman drills the same rules which he has often heard 
in the grades, the same old sentences come up once more for analysis and 
parsing. This, instead of being done in an orderly way, is interrupted by 
reading novels like Ivanhoe or poems like Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner. By the time we are through with them, we are given some more 
grammar. It is the same old sentences with ‘‘who or whom,’’ ‘‘he or him,’’ 
things which we had before, but whose lack of order has kept them from 
‘*sinking in.’’ It would be a fine thing if such drills could really reform the 
bad habits of the pupils. Would it not be more reasonable to allot a special 
time to grammar, and not continually break it up with literature? Educators 
seem to forget the way in which students see things. Most of them do nof 
like grammar. What do they say? Simply this: ‘‘That grammar is a 
nuisance. We won’t work on it. We will get back up again when we come 
to the literature.’’ But, if they had it one semester or even less without 
anything else, the students would feel compelled to study it more and better 
grammar would result. 

Another thing is overlooked. When we are given so many sentences to 
correct, what happens? By constantly having mistakes before our eyes we 
get used to them, they do not shock us. Instead of focusing our minds on 
what not to do, it would be much better to emphasize what is right. 

What is true of freshman English is also true of other classes. We are 
having the same things in our other years except the books we read. This is 
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unduly and foolishly stressing only one thing: grammar. Why do we take 
English? We take it to increase our vocabulary; to acquire an accnrate way 


of expressing ourselves; to create new interests which will lead us, once we 
are out of school, to cultivate and refine our minds without any outside com 
pulsion. We take it that we may be able to read the books of the greatest 
writers of the English language with greater intelligence and comprehension, 
that such reading may become more profitable. 

Anyone can read a book, but not everyone can say that he is mentally 
richer than before reading it. Does high-school English accomplish thes 
purposes? In a way, but not fully. This depends too much upon the teacher; 
even with a good one we do not get as far as we might. We discuss ‘‘the 
story’’ instead of ideas, we lose our time stressing details instead of exam 
ining the purpose of the author. We jump from Shakespeare’s plays to the 
addresses of Roosevelt and Wilson, from the poems of Milton to the works of 
Hawthorne, from the plays of Oliver Goldsmith to collections of modern one- 
act plays. Are we high-school students expected to have a clear and orderly 
view of English literature? If we do this at all, it is generally due to know! 
edge received at home. True, we take a bird’s-eye study of English literature 
during three weeks, two days a week. This, however, only adds to the con 
fusion. If, for instance, we could have one year of English literature in which 
we would start from the beginning, reading and discussing in class some book 
representative of the period under study, and writing book reports based upon 
this study instead of taking any book out of the lists, we would get a much 
better idea of English literature. The main thing would be to make it sys- 
tematic and orderly. It is not good teachers that are lacking, but a good 
system. 

Now we come to the composition work. How much of it do we have! 
As a rule, very little. I can now say, in my last year of high school, that in 
all these years I have written four monologues, four dialogues, and one reverie. 
| desired to correct myself, for I am not very good at this type of literature, 
but I could not since no time was given to it. When I asked my English 
teacher about this, she told me that no more time could be devoted to composi 
tion since the course was already so crowded. She added that it was an 
advance over last year when no special period was given over to composition. 
(I suppose you think that I am in a small country school? Not at all, I am 
in a school which enrolls almost one thousand students.) Now, if there is any- 
thing that is important it is composition. A good course in it is sorely needed. 

English in high schools should be more orderly. We could get so much 
more out of four years of English! When a high-school student slows up in 
his work, it is English that suffers. Why? Because he instinctively feels it is 
not systematic, it lacks the interest which it could so easily possess. The three 
parts of English—composition, grammar, and literature—should be separated 
to study them better. 


New Brunswick, New Jersey René oe Visus 
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poten, Epwarp W. Reading and Word Meanings. Boston, Ginn and Com- 
v + 129 pp. 


pany, 1927. 

The form or spelling of a word is distinguished from its meaning in 
this book. Of the word-forms found in five readers in a school series, 11.5 
percent had more than one meaning. Of the 536 words which comprise this 
11.5 pereent, 365 have two meanings; 99, three; 47, four; 14, five; and 11, six 
or more. The book presents a careful study of the processes through which a 
given word-form acquires different meanings and of the present lack of recogni- 
tion of the distinction between spelling and meaning in studies of word fre 
quencies, in selecting words for and using them in readers, spelling lists, 
achievement tests, and other materials. The author shows, for example, that 
school readers do not provide frequent repetition for more than a small percent 
of the word-meanings—as distinguished from word-forms. In a group of 
readers for Grade I, about one-ninth appear but once and in those for Grades 
[If and LV about two-thirds appear byt once. 

For such conditions as these, the author suggests reforms. Whether or not 
one agrees with the principles underlying the suggested remedies, one will find 
a stimulus in them, as well as in the facts revealed by the author’s word 
studies and in the problems raised for which no solutions are offered, to further 
thinking and a challenge to further investigation. The present book is inter 
esting and important. Quite as much as do books which deal with the more 
general aspects of language instruction, it deserves the attention of ail those 


concerned in teaching the language arts. 
Teachers College, Columbia University A. I. Gaves 


FoREST, Inse. Preschool Education, a Historical and Critical Study. New 

York, Macmillan Company, 1927. xiii + 413 pp. 

In view of the present widespread interest in the subject, this book pre- 
sents a timely discussion of pre-school education. The following topics are 
considered: (1) certain widely prevalent social attitudes which have at 
different times and in varying degrees influenced the character of early educa- 
tion; (2) the development of institutions for the education of young children, 
as this development has been affected by prevailing social attitudes and by the 
efforts of certain individuals; (3) certain modifications in older attitudes, 
theories, and practices which a consistently democratic philosophy seems to 
require; (4) the present status of institutions for early education and the 
general lines along which such education seems to be developing; (5) the 
particular contribution of the nursery-school movement to the theory and 
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practice of early education, in the light of a democratic philosophy of life 
and education. From this point of view the desirable growth of the indi. 
vidual personality within the social environment is held the only end of edu. 
eational endeavor. 

The critical analysis of the development of modern methods of teaching 
young children stresses the unity of education through pre-school, kindergarten, 
primary, and later years and finds the origin of present trends in earlier 
writings. Of particular interest is the detailed evaluation of the theory and 
practice of the nursery school in England and the United States, and of the 
relationship between institutions for child education and the home. Although 
there is no acceptable substitute for observation, this book will prove useful 
to students out of reach of a nursery-school demonstration. 

Instructors of psychology and education in colleges and teacher-training 
institutions will find it a real advantage to have collected here the hitherto 
scattered source materials. A comprehensive bibliography of books and 
periodical literature makes this book indispensable to all students of the 
pre-school child. 


lerritorial Normal School, Honolulu, T. H. LORLE STECHER WEEBEB 


DYER, WILLIAM PENN. Activities of the Elementary School Principal for the 
improvement of Instruction. New York, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1927. viii+ 102 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions to Education, No. 274) 

Dr. Dyer has made a noteworthy contribution to the literature on the 
principalship. His study is the result of a questionnaire investigation of 
the activities of the elementary-school principal as performed by principals 
and considered important by forty-three educational specialists. It is unique 
in its being limited to those activities which tend to improve the type of 
instruction. 8 

Four thousand checking lists were sent to the members of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association and 
658 suitable returns were received. Because of the limited number of returns 
and the fact that they are from members of the National Association whose 
membership indicates professional interest and progressive outlooks, the study 
ean scarcely be considered representative of activities in vogue among all of 
the forty thousand principals in the country. It might also be said that many 
principals were somewhat optimistic in checking certain activities which they 
actually perform. The study, however, is valuable in showing definitely the 
tendencies among progressive principals in cities of more than fifty thousand 
population. 

The specialists, in reporting that the principals should not have a large 
share in the making of the curriculum, have raised several debatable ques- 
tions. Educational specialists with broad, scientific points of view certainly 
have a large part to contribute. Should not the practical principals in the 
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field also contribute from their experiences? Is it not true that supervising 
curriculum and putting it into effective use are important problems? The 
principals who have helped plan the curriculum will be better able to interpret 
the curriculum to their teachers and to their communities. 

Chapter Iv is valuable, for it shows three criteria. These are, first, the 
importance of performance as deciding to what extent each activity influences 
instruction; second, the importance of the activity as a function for the 
principal; and, third, the possibility of the principal performing each activity 
under various school conditions. 

The prineipal’s relationship to the teachers is an important factor in 
the improvement of instruction. We are in a transitory condition in this 
respect. Supervision was first largely inspectional and dictatorial in char- 
acter. Later, suggestions were made. May we not now look forward to a 
still more wholesome condition, when the principal will stimulate the teacher 


to diseover and partially solve her own problems? 


Frick School, Oakland, California ARTHUR 8. GIST 


Reep, Homer B. Psychology of Elementary School Subjects. New York, 

Ginn and Company, 1927. iv + 481 pp. 

Since Freeman published his Psychology of the Common Branches in 1916, 
and Starch devoted the tiird part of his Educational Psychology, published in 
1919, to ‘*the psychology of learning school subjects’’ numerous additional 
researches have been made. These, however, are inaccessible to the general 
reader, for they are found only in seattered books or magazine articles. The 
author has rendered a real service in bringing together a large amount of 
this material for convenient reference. It is impossible for any compilation 
to keep pace with the advances in modern educational research. This is shown 
hy the omission of Horn’s Basic Writing Vocabulary, or Terman and Lima’s 
Children’s Reading. Some studies, such as those of learning suggested by 
Starch are reported in this book; but much of the book is devoted to mis- 
cellaneous researches and descriptions of plans or devices for teaching. 

With the feeling that much of the contents of the book do not merit the 
title, comes the conviction that, for a real psychology on the elementary-school 
subjects, far more critical evaluation, analysis, and interpretation of data are 
needed. The book abounds in examples of uncritical conclusions from few or 
inadequately analyzed data. Experimental evidence accepted as demonstrating 
the effectiveness of the ‘‘socialized recitation’’ consists of a control group 
experiment in the two sections of one eleventh-grade class. The results, favor- 
able for the socialized recitation group, are said to be, no doubt, due to the 
more vigorous responses of the pupils in this class. But, in the next sentence 
the author adds, ‘‘Another probable factor was the careful outline which 
guided the recitation of the pupils’’ [in the socialized group]. How can it 
be said that the essential factor here was the socialization? 
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Not only do questionable interpretations abound, but also statements jn 
more or less dogmatic form with little or no data to warrant them. A fey 
examples are quoted here. 

‘*Although modern teaching is more varied and interesting, the results 
in the fundamentals of the elementary subjects are very little better’’ than 
in the old-fashioned schools. What of the Springfield tests? 

‘*The perception of progress from semester to semester and from year to 
year supplies the best incentive that the child can have for attacking new 
problems.’’ This statement is made although no measured comparison with 
even one other ‘‘incentive’’ or motive is given. 

**Correct spelling is necessary for conveying the idea intended.’’ If it 
were, the motivation of spelling would be much easier. 

Wherever the matter of the book is definitely psychological in nature, it 
consistently represents the point of view that habit is the fundamental cate. 
gory in education, and the logic of the book is unmistakably in the direction of 
mechanical habit formation. It is the law of exercise, of repetition, upon 
which the author pins his faith for education. Much emphasis is laid upon 
the fundamental necessity of discovering the point of error as a basis for 
‘*the real business of teaching,’’ the teacher’s work being inspiringly com- 
pared to ‘‘that of a dentist, who first finds the cavities and then sets to work 
to repair them.’’ This general method is recommended for every school 
subject. 

History and geography texts are criticised because they fail to provide 


specific drills for the mastery of the thousands of facts they set forth. For 
history it is suggested that 


A possible form of drill would be the following: on one side of a card 
could be placed the principal legal aets—and opposite the main points of each 
in outline form. The same form might be used for inventions, social groups, 
places, and for each of the other classes of topies. . . . . The pupils... . 
would be asked to memorize them. . . . . A device of this kind would at least 
enable the pupils to get the skeleton of history. (pp. 363 ff.) 


The underlying philosophy of the book is distinctly out of harmony with 
a conception of general education—liberal rather than vocational—as the char- 


acteristic function of the elementary school. 


Teachers College, Columbia University FanniE W. DUNN 


West, MIcHAEL. Bilingualism: with Special Reference to Bengal. Calcutta, 
Government of India, Central Publication Branch, 1926. xiii + 354 pp. 
(Bureau of Education, India, Occasional Reports, No. 13) 


This is a remarkably good volume, fully meriting the statement by Sir 
Michael E. Sadler in the Introduction that it is a ‘‘book of creative power.’’ 
While his specific problem is to discover a means of producing in Bengali chil- 
dren silent-reading ability in English and of doing this with a minimum ex- 
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penditure of time and effort, West surveys the whole problem of bilingualism 
and multilingualism in its larger aspects in a vigorous and progressive way. 

Man has need of two kinds of language, the language of the home and 
of the emotions and a language sufficient ‘‘for the complexity, the variety, 
and the international ‘team-work’ of modern knowledge.’’ Language arises 
out of a need for expression and a need for communication, the one tending 
to produce differentiation, the other tending toward uniformity of language. 
The strength of the sentiment of nationality, which is ‘‘the fundamental 
obstacle to the linguistic assimilation of mankind,’’ and the emphatic establish- 
ment of the sanctity of the small nations and the minor languages make it 
inevitable that the majority of the nations of the earth become bilingual, as 
time goes on, if they are to share in, and contribute to, the intellectual progress 
of the ‘‘Great Society.’’ West is quite evidently attacking a fundamental 
educational problem. 

The fundamental reason for the adoption of English in the educational 
system of Bengal was originally the absence of a sufficient Bengali literature. 
An analysis of the output of vernacular literature in Bengal from 1897-1923 
shows its insufficiency still, particularly in matters of technical and scientific 
knowledge. This leads to the conclusion that ‘‘Their need is not English 
to speak, not English to hear, nor to write, but English to read, in order that 
they may enter that vast repertory of knowledge which is contained in the 
richest of all languages.’’ 

West faces vigorously the obvious objections that reading ability and 
speaking ability are inseparable and that training in pronunciation must pre- 
cede reading. The doctrine, so often expressed in one way or another, that 
‘*Learning to speak a language is always by far the shortest road to learning 
to read and write,’’ West would be inclined to reverse, maintaining that in 
the initial stages ‘‘ Learning to read a language is by far the shortest road 
to learning to speak and write it.’’ The existence of reading ability apart 
from speaking ability is a comparatively common phenomenon. Modern lan- 
guage teachers, especially the extreme advocates of the direct method, will find 
this discussion interesting and stimulating even though they may not be 
convinced by it. 

The author reports in detail the experiments on the measurement of read- 
ing ability in English and the methods of securing improvement in it. After 
a critical review of reading tests, the conclusion is reached that in the measure- 
ment of silent reading we must eliminate vocabulary difficulty and difficulty 
of comprehension and hold constant the amount of comprehension. The 
measurement of reading in a foreign language shows that it consists of three 
main elements—vocabulary, word-by-word reading, and skimming. The second 
is the method of the unpracticed child. The application of tests showed that 
the Bengali student of matriculation and intermediate standard was in the 
stage of word-by-word reading. Three controlled experiments on improve- 
ment were made an hour a day for sixteen days to determine by what means 
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and to what extent reading ability could be improved. The results showed 
that, even in so short a practice period, marked improvement could be effected 
and that it is due to the replacement of the childish type of reading by the 
adult type. The practice effect, moreover, is transferred to Bengali reading. 

Tests of vocabulary showed that the English vocabulary of Bengali chil. 
dren of sixteen years corresponds to that of English boys of nine and one-half 
years. ‘‘In this age-diserepancy in vocabulary—viz., the fact that a student 
of a foreign language is condemned by the limitation of his vocabulary to read 
books greatly below his mental age as regards their substance—lies the funda 
mental difficulty in the problem of creating reading power in a foreign 
language.’’ Interesting observations are made on the re-writing of texts so as 
to bring them within the limits of a standard vocabulary—in this case, the 
first five thousand words in the Thorndike Word Book—and to make them 
suitable to the mental age of the foreign pupil. 

Modern language teachers, teachers of Engiish to foreigners, and students 
of education will find this book highly interesting and valuable. West shows 
an acquaintance with, and a critical appreciation of, American literature on 
testing and controlled experimentation that is nothing short of remarkable. 
While a brief account of the experiments has appeared in Learning to Read a 
Foreiqn Language the modern language teachers and students of education will 
find such a wealth of data in the complete report as to repay examination. 
The concluding sentence in the summary at the beginning of the book is worth 
noting: ‘‘The results of these experiments point out in detail the path of 
final achievement, and it is believed that these principles can and will in the 
near future bring forth a method of learning silent reading in English which 
will appreciably reduce life’s handicap for those children whose mother-tongue 
is one of the minor languages of the world.’’ 


. , , . y. A. C. HENMON 
Unwersity of Wisconsin V. A. C. Henn 


NeESMITH, MARY ETHEL. An Objective Determination of Stortes and Poems 
for the Primary Grades. New York, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1927. vi+85 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 255) 

In this study the author surveyed the mass of story and poetry materia! 
for the first three grades found in state courses, city courses, training-school 
courses, normal school and teachers’ college courses, and adopted readers. 
The resulting lists she evaluated for the purpose of selecting a core of material 
worthy of the time and effort put upon it by students and teachers. The lists 
of 336 stories and 306 poems occurring two or more times in the five types 
of courses examined were then compared with the results of Uhl’s experiment. 

It was found that of the 91 selections for the first three grades, which 
teachers and pupils in Uhl’s experiment considered superior, 72 percent are 
included among the selections most frequently repeated in current practice. 
The grade-placement shows an agreement of 84 percent between the lists 
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These findings seem to show that selections of frequent occurrence have proved 
popular with teachers and pupils. 

Further than this, the lists of frequently occurring and popularly ap- 
proved selections were submitted to sixteen judges—experts in the field of 
children’s litrature—for appraisal. They chose a final list of 237 stories and 
186 poems as worthy of use in the primary grades. 

Studies of this type are interesting and valuable, for they subject present 
practice to a critical evaluation by writers of children’s literature, by teachers 
of literature, and by the children themselves. As the author suggests, further 
experimentation to add modern material to our lists of favorites would do 
away with the charge of too much standardization of literature and would con- 
tribute much of interest and worth to the readers. 


University of Pittsburgh Bess GOODYKOONTZ 





SmitH, WaALTeR Rosinson. Principles of Educational Sociology. Boston, 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928. xviii + pp. 

For many years educators have been listening carefully to what the psy- 
chologists have had to say to them about their work. It was foreseen by some 
of the earlier sociologists that the time was not far off when educators would 
have to listen to them also. The book under consideration, which agrees with 


79 
five 


that forecast, represents an attempt to extract what sociology has to offer 
by way of guidance in the determination of educational objectives—what they 
are and how to reach them. More than this it is an attempt to delimit and 
characterize what has gradually come to be a new field, namely, educational 
sociology. 

Part I is devoted to the work of orientation and delimitation of the field 
and ineludes a statement of principles. The various social institutions—school, 
family, community, intermediate groups, state, and the foundations of inter- 
nationalism—are examined, und what they desire the educational system to 
do is set forth; these demands are the principles. Each individual has to live 
in a social environment, he has to learn to get along harmoniously with that 
environment, and he develops into a person by means of his social relationships. 
It is clear, then, that the formal school cannot afford to neglect this phase of 
human growth. 

In Part II the author turns to the school itself and attempts to analyze 
its processes and problems in relation to the larger social requirements. He 
discusses educational objectives, the curriculum, administration, and methods of 
instruction and points out the changes which are necessary to enable the school 
to funetion as his prior analysis of social life shows that it should. 

Throughout the book the author emphasizes the importance of social par- 
ticipation for the good of society and for the good of the individual. The 
school is primarily a trainer for such social participation, and Smith has tried 
to relate social need, and this implies individual need also, to school practice. 
The author makes a suggestive outline when he says: ‘‘Conspicuous among 
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the general social processes which are equally significant for all institutions, and 
for which education should provide training, are the following: (1) passing on 
the social inheritance; (2) social organization; (3) social control; (4) social 
improvement.’’ He thinks these omnipresent processes furnish the starting 
point for a sociological view of education. 

The work is offered to advanced students, and its chief lessons could hardly 
be extracted without some previous study of sociology. The present reviewer 
regards it as a praiseworthy attempt to combine two nebulosities—sociology and 


education. 


Ohio State University FREDERICK E, LUMLEY 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, JANUARY 15 TO FEBRUARY 15 
BOOKS FOR EDUCATIONAL EXECUTIVES 


Allen, F. J. ed. Practice in vocational guidance; a book of readings. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1927. 306 pp. $2.50. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Twenty-second annual 
report of the president and of the treasurer. New York, The Author, 
1927. 168 pp. 

Dottrens, Robert. L’education nowvelle en Autriche. Paris, Delachaux & 
Niestle 8. A., 1927. 204 pp. Fr. 3. 

Hull, O. R., and Ford, W. 8. School housing survey of the Santa Monica city 
schools. Los Angeles, Calif., Univ. of Southern California, 1927. 66 pp. 
(University of Southern California studies. Second series, no. 4) $.50. 

Kellermann, Fritz. The effect of the world war on European education. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 1928. 89 pp. (Harvard bulletins in 
education, no. 13) $1.00. 

McAllister, A. J., and Otis, A. S. Child accounting practice; a manual of 
child accounting technique. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World Bk. Co., 
1927. 196 pp. $2.20. 

Odell, C. W. Predicting the scholastic success of college freshmen. Urbana, 
Ill., Univ. of Illinois, 1927. 54 pp. (Bureau of Educational Research. 
Bulletin, no. 37) $.25. 

Thwing, C. F. The American and the German university; one hundred years 
of history. New York, Maemillan, 1928. 238 pp. $2.25. 

Works, G. A. College and university library problems, Chicago, American 
Library Assn., 1927. 142 pp. 


BOOKS FOR PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Fenton, Norman, and Worcester, D. A. An introduction io educational meas- 
urements. Boston, Ginn, 1928. 149 pp. $1.40. 

Westenberger, E. J. A study of the influence of physical defects upon intelli- 
gence and achievement. Washington, Catholic Education Press, 1927. 
53 pp. (Catholic University of America. Educational research bulletins. 
Vol, 2, no. 9) $.35. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 


Contributions to education. Ed. by J. C. Bell and A. L. Suhrie. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., World Bk. Co., 1928. Vol. 2. 425 pp. $2.20. 

Dyer, A. R. The placement of home economics content im junior and senior 
high schools. New York, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 1927. 112 pp. 
(Home economics curriculum study, 1) Paper, $1.50. 
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Flowers, J. G. The observation of teaching; a manual for the guidance of 
teachers én training. Dallas, Tex., Southern Pub. Co., 1927. 138 pp. 
$.92. 

Maxfield, K. E. The blind child and his reading; a handbook for teachers 
of primary Braille reading. New York, American Foundation for the 
Blind, Ine., 1928. 215 pp. $1.75. 

Olcott, F. J. The children’s reading. Rev. and enl. ed. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1927. 427 pp. $2.00. 

Shaver, E. L. A project ourrtoulwm for young people, Chicago, Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press, 1927. 222 pp. $1.50. 

Symonds, P. M. Abélity standards for standardized achievement tests in the 
high school, New York, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 1927. 91 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Bays, A. W. Business law. Rev. ed. New York, Macmillan, 1927. 473 pp. 
$1.40. 
Bowman, C. E., and Percy, A. L. Principles of bookkeeping and business, 
advanced course. New York, American Bk. Co., 1927. 396 pp. $1.72. 
Buffum, C. A. Essentials of Latin. New York, Globe Bk. Co., 1928. 153 pp. 
$.67. 

Clark, J. R., and Otis, A. S. Modern solid geometry. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., World Bk. Co., 1928. 461 pp. $1.20. 

Fay, C. R. Elements of economics; a textbook for secondary schools. New 
York, Maemillan, 1927. 631 pp. , $1.68. 

Graves, H. F., and Spotts, C. B. The art of argwment. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1927. 298 pp. $2.00. 

Holmes, H. N., and Mattern, L. W. Elements of chemistry. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1927. 519 pp. $1.80. 

Holzwarth, F. J., and Polt, Hugo. ed. In wald und flur; a German reader 
for high schools and colleges. Syracuse, N. Y., University Bk. Store, 1927. 
165 pp. $1.50. 

Laird, C. L., and others. Everyday English. Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson, 
1926. 506 pp. $1.40. 

Locke, A. M. Everyday grammar and composition. Evanston, Ill, Row, 
Peterson, 1928. 392 pp. $1.40. 

Lyon, L. 8. Making a lwing; the indwidual in society. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1927. 622 pp. $1.60. 

Moulton, E. L. What every student should know; good manners and par- 
Kiamentary rules. Harrisburg, Pa., Handy Bk. Corp., 1927. 58 pp. $1.00. 

Neurer, E. F. New type drill exercises in elementary algebra. New York, 
Merrill, 1927. 50 pp. $.54. 

O'Rourke, L. J. Self-asds in the essentials of grammatical usage. Rev. ed. 
Washington, Educational and Personnel Pub. Co., 1927. 202 pp. $1.00. 

Roe, H. B., and others. Mathematics for agriculture and elementary soience. 
Boston, Ginn, 1928. 354 pp. $2.80. 

Saavedra, Angel de. Don Alvaro o la fuerza del sino. Ed. by C, J. Winter 
and E. B. Williams. Chicago, Sanborn, 1928. 228 pp. $1.12. 

Sears, F. E. Essentials of physics for high and private schools. New York, 
F. M. Ambrose, 1927. 559 pp. $1.76. 

Smith, D. E., and others. Essentials of trigonometry. Boston, Ginn, 1928. 
250 pp. $1.44. 

Tappan, E. M. Wonders of science. School ed. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 
1927. 257 pp. $.96. 

Wilson, H. E. Laboratory manual in American history. New York, American 
Bk. Co., 1927. 241 pp. $.96. 
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106 pp. $.64. 

Edmonson, J. B., and Dondineau, Arthur. Citizenship through problems for 
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Knight, F. B., and others. Standard service arithmetics. Chicago, Scott, 
Foresman, 1928. Grade seven. 482 pp. $.92. 

Rainey, H. P. <A survey of the achievement of Oregon pupils in the funda- 
mental school subjects. Eugene, Ore., Univ. of Oregon, 1927. 51 pp. 
(University of Oregon publication. Vol. 1, no. 3) $1.00. 


BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Brooks, Dorothy. Stories of the Red children. Rev. ed. Boston, Educational 
Pub. Co., 1927. 162 pp. $.75. 

Buswell, G. T., and John, Leonore. Teaching and practice exercises in arith- 
metic. Chicago, Wheeler Pub. Co., 1927. Grades III-VI. 72 exercises 
each. Teacher’s class record sheet, Grades III-VI. 

Faris, L. A. Standard Bible story readers. Cincinnati, Ohio, Standard Pub. 
Co., 1927. Third reader. 175 pp. $.95. 

Foresman, Robert. <A child’s book of songs. New York, American Bk. Co., 
1928. 98 pp. $.52. 

Stone, C. R. Stone’s silent reading. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1927. Book 
six. 324 pp. $.96. 

Strayer, G. D., and Upton, C. B. Strayer-Upton arithmetics. New York, 
American Bk. Co., 1928. Lower grades. 314 pp. $.72. Middle grades. 
346 pp. $%.76. 

Underwood, W. L. Wilderness adventures. Boston, Ginn, 1927. 244 pp. 
$.80. 


MISCELLANY 

Draper, G. O. comp. School, church, home, and gymnasiwm games. New 
York, Association Press, 1927. 324 pp. $1.75. 

Hatcher, O. L. ed. Occupations for women. 2d ed. Richmond, Va., Southern 
Woman’s Educational Alliance, 1927. 527 pp. $3.50. 

Monroe, W. 8., and Engelhart, M. D. The techniques of educational research. 
Urbana, Ill., University of Illinois, 1928. 84 pp. (University of Dlinois 
bulletin. Vol. 25, no. 19. Bureau of educational research Lulletin, no. 38) 


$.50. 


TESTS AND SCALES 

Brandenburg, G. C., and Remmers, H. H. Purdue rating scale for instructors. 
Lafayette, Ind., Lafayette Printing Co., 1928. Manual. 31 pp. Sample 
set, $.25. 

Lewerenz, A. S. Tests in fundamental abilities of visual art. Los Angeles, 
Calif., Research Service Co., 1927. Parts I, II, and III. Sample set, $.50. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Board of Public Education. Division of Educational 
Research. Philadelphia English test. Philadelphia, The Author, 1927. 
Parts I and II. 

Pribble, E. E., and McCrory, J. R. The Pribble-McCrory diagnostic tests in 
practical English grammar for high school and college. Chicago, Lyons & 
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GENTLEMEN: 


I am pleased to advise that Whipple’s MAKING CITIZENS OF THE 
MENTALLY LIMITED, published by your firm, will be used in the State 
Reading Circle Work for Extension of Teachers Certificates, handled by this 
Division, for the coming school year, beginning September first. 


(Signed) B. W. AMES, Secretary 


Corresrondence Study 
University of Florida 
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STANDARDIZING TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 


By 
ROBERT S. ELLIS, Ph. D. 


Here is a book every teacher will be anxious to own. Standard- 
izing Teachers’ Examinations and the Distribution of Class Marks 
by Dr. Robert 8. Ellis of Colorado College has a two-foid purpose 
of interest to every teacher: (1) To supply in convenient form and 
in language as simple as possible a guide for the construction and 
scoring of tests, so that the average teacher without special training 
in psychology, statistics and mental measurements may be enabled 
to give very much better tests and with considerable economy of 
time. (2) That of converting test scores into marks, and interpret- 
ing the meaning of these marks. 


Price $ .75, Postpaid 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Bloomington, Ilinois 





























Strayer-U pton Arithmetics 


Lower Grades $.72 Middle Grades $.76 Higher Grades $.84 





Some pertinent comments by reviewers 


“An absolutely new creation in school arithmetics.” 
“Everything is of the child’s world.” 
“Everything is genuinely fascinating to the child.” 


“My comparison is with the old Ray’s Arithmetics. Truly we have traveled 
a long way since then.” 


*‘Most favorably impressed with their adaptation to the best thought given to 
the teaching process and scope of the subject.” 





AUTHORS: Drayton Strayer, Fe. D, Eeotenes of Bduaysion. 
Teachers College, Valrenity, end Beewster Upton, 
Cratrertey . 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois 
New York Cincinnati 


























What are the best myths, legends, and other imagina- 
tive literature for children? 


What stories of fancy can be found which will interest 
children and at the same time illustrate moral values? 


ERE IS a selected list of the world’s best fairy tales available in English, 

grouped in three different ways: according to (1) school grade, (2) literary 
merit, and (3) the particular ethical situation or moral attribute which they illus- 
trate. This guide will be of great assistance to those who wish either to direct 
intelligently the recreational reading of children along definite lines or to tell stories 
to children at school, in the library, or at home. 


This volume is the first unit of a guide to children’s reading planned to compri 
several volumes. The general scheme for the work received a prize of $20,000 from 
the Character Education Institute at Washington, D. C. for the best plan for 
character training in the public schools. 


A GUIDE TO LITERATURE FOR CHARACTER TRAINING 
Fairy Tale - Myth - Legend 
by Starbuck and Shuttleworth 


Price $2.00 THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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